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UNVEILING  EXERCISES 
BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON  MEMORIAL 

In  the  presence  of  a  gathering  of  thousands  of  white 
and  colored  people,  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Memo- 
rial was  unveiled  here,  Wednesday,  April  5,  1922.  The 
exercises  included  the  Annual  Founder's  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  New  York  City,  President 
of  the  General  Education  Board,  and  addresses  by  the 
Honorable  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  ex-Secretary  of 
the  Navy;  Dr.  George  Cleveland  Hall,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  Chicago,  and  the  formal  presentation  of 
the  Memorial  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Institute  by  Dr. 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Howard  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D.  C.  The  Honorable  William 
G.  Willcox,  New  York  City,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  accepted  the  Memorial  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees,  and  Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton,  Principal,  received 
it  in  behalf  of  the  Institute.  Mr.  Alvin  J.  Neely  rep- 
resented the  Tuskegee  Alumni  Association.  Each 
speaker  took  the  occasion  to  refer  to  the  work  of  Dr. 
Washington  and  to  praise  his  achievement. 

Attendance  Is  Unprecedented 

The  event  brought  together  the  largest  number  of 
white  and  colored  citizens  ever  assembled  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Institute.  Two  special  cars  carrying  Trus- 
tees and  friends  of  Tuskegee  arrived  from  New  York 
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Sunday  morning  and  were  followed  by  a  carload  of 
friends  from  Hampton  Institute,  where  Dr.  Washington 
received  his  training  and  inspiration  under  General 
Samuel  C.  Armstrong.  Additional  parties  arrived  in 
special  cars  from  Washington,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  New 
Orleans,  and  nearer  points. 

Of  special  interest  were  the  members  of  the  Honorary 
Unveiling  Committee  composed  of  Negro  leaders  who 
were  the  loyal  friends  and  trusted  advisers  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington. Representing  twenty-four  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  this  committee  includes:  V.  H.  Tulane,  Dr. 
E.  T.  Belsaw  and  William  J.  Edwards,  of  Alabama; 
Scipio  A.  Jones,  Scott  Bond,  and  John  L.  Webb,  of 
Arkansas;  Noah  D.  Thompson,  of  California;  Whit- 
field McKinley,  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Judge  R.  H.  Terrell 
and  Kelly  Miller  of  Washington,  D.  C;  Dr.  George 
C.  Hall  of  Illinois;  John  M.  Wright  of  Kansas;  W. 
H.  Steward  of  Kentucky;  Bishop  R.  E.  Jones  of  Louis- 
iana; William  H.  Lewis,  the  Rev.  W.  N.  DeBerry  and 
Dr.  S.  E.  Courtney,  of  Massachusetts;  Charles  Banks, 
Isaiah  T.  Montgomery  and  William  H.  Holtzclaw  of 
Mississippi;  Charles  W.  Anderson,  Fred  R.  Moore  and 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Proctor  of  New  York;  Joseph  L. 
Jones  and  W.  S.  Scarborough  of  Ohio;  Charles  H. 
Brooks  and  R.  S.  Jackson,  of  Philadelphia;  R.  R. 
Church,  Isaac  Fisher  and  J.  C.  Napier,  of  Tennessee; 
Major  Allen  Washington  of  Virginia;  and  Roscoe  C. 
Bruce  of  West  Virginia. 

The  National  Urban  League  organized  by  Dr. 
Washington  and  others  to  promote  co-operation  be- 
tween the  races  in  the  solution  of  problems  arising 
in  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the    country,    was 
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officially  represented  by  A.  S.  Frissell,  treasurer;  Wil- 
liam H.  Baldwin,  secretary,  Miss  Elizabeth  Walton, 
Chairman  of  the  Urban  League's  local  organization 
in  New  York  and  Fred  R.  Moore  and  Dr.  John  Hope 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  wide  representation  of  whites  and  Negroes 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  all  walks  of 
the  nation's  life  caused  many  to  comment  that  this 
occasion  was,  indeed,  the  fulfillment  of  a  prediction 
made  by  Clark  Howell,  noted  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  in  a  telegram  to  the  New  York  World 
after  Dr.  Washington's  famous  speech  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition  in  1895.  In  this  telegram  Mr.  Howell  said: 
"The  whole  speech  is  a  platform  on  which  the  whites 
and  blacks  can  stand  with  full  justice  to  each  race." 

The  National  Negro  Press  Association  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  Institute,  as  did  also  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Baptist  Convention. 

Those  who  attended  Dr.  Washington's  funeral  here 
in  November,  1915,  remarked  about  the  number  of 
automobiles,  significant  of  the  growing  prosperity  of 
the  South,  in  the  remarkable  procession  of  farmers 
from  the  countryside  who  began  filing  through  the 
main  gate  to  the  campus  early  this  morning  as  they 
had  done  six  years  ago  to  pay  tribute  to  their  dead 
leader. 

Charles  Keck  Produces  A  Master  Work  of  Art 

The  Booker  T.  Washington  Memorial,  which  is  the 
work  of  Charles  Keck,  the  famous  American  sculp- 
tor, is  a  heroic  bronze  figure  of  Dr.  Washington  who 
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is  shown  in  the  act  of  pulling  away  from  a  crouching 
half-concealed  black  man  the  veil  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  and  of  revealing  to  this  struggling  man 
of  promise  the  book  of  knowledge  of  life  and  the  im- 
plements of  industry  whereby  that  man  will  finally 
master  the  book  upon  which  there  has  already  begun 
to  shine  the  bright,  hopeful  light  of  a  dawning  day. 

The  monument  is  cast  in  Roman  bronze  and  will 
live  through  the  years  to  come  as  a  reminder  to  men 
and  women  of  all  classes  and  races  that  he  who  is 
servant  of  all,  as  was  Dr.  Washington  to  such  a  re- 
markable degree,  is,  indeed,  among  the  greatest  sons 
of  Earth. 

Mr.  Keck  has  given  the  American  public  a  figure 
of  Booker  T.  Washington  which  is  simple,  dignified, 
hopeful,  according  to  William  G.  Willcox,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  said,  "Mr.  Charles 
Keek's  statue  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  I  consider  one 
of  the  few  really  great  statues  in  this  country.  The 
artist,  a  pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  has  attempted  the  am- 
bitious task  of  combining  a  life-like  figure  of  Dr.  Wash- 
ington with  a  vivid  picture  of  his  work.  In  this  he 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  The  similarity  and 
contrast  between  the  faces  of  the  two  figures  is  strik- 
ing. The  face  of  the  kneeling  figure  emerging  from 
the  shadow  with  a  book  on  its  knees  and  surrounded 
by  implements  of  agriculture  and  industry,  is  a  face 
ignorant  and  hesitating,  mystified  by  the  new  light 
breaking  upon  it;  while  the  face  of  Dr.  Washington, 
although  clearly  of  the  same  race,  is  a  face  full  of  in- 
teJligence,  self-reliance  and  power. 
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"The  inscription,  'He  lifted  the  veil  of  ignorance 
from  his  people  and  pointed  the  way  to  progress  through 
education  and  industry;*  fitly  describes  the  conception 
of  the  artist.  The  symbolic  figure  in  the  foreground 
in  no  way  detracts  from  the  striking  likeness  of  Dr. 
Washington.  His  co-workers,  who  have  lived  and  la- 
bored with  him  for  twenty  years  or  more  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  it  a  living  image  of  their  great  leader. 
Mr.  Keck  and  Tuskegee  Institute  are  alike  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this  remarkable  achievement." 

The  symbolism  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Me- 
morial will  not  convey  the  same  meaning  to  any  two 
persons.  It  is  clear,  however,  to  the  sympathetic  ob- 
server that  the  artist  had  clearly  in  mind  the  task 
which  Dr.  Washington  himself  fearlessly  made  his  life- 
work — the  emancipation  of  men  from  their  thraldom, 
whatever  that  might  specifically  be,  by  teaching  them 
to  use  the  resources  which  they  already  possessed.  Those 
who  knew  Dr.  Washington  in  the  flesh  agreed  unani- 
mously with  Mr.  Willcox,  that  the  monument  was  a 
wonderful  interpretation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Dr. 
Washington  and  that  Charles  Keck  had  produced  a 
veritable  masterpiece. 

Description  of  Monument 

The  bronze  monument,  which  is  eight  feet  tall,  rests 
on  an  eight-foot  artistic  granite  base.  The  entire  mon- 
ument forms  a  crescent  seat,  which  is  more  commonl}/ 
known  as  an  exedra. 

At  either  side  of  the  bronze  figures  are  these  strik- 
ing words  which  have  bssen  taken  fro»^  Dr.  Washiiig- 
ton's  writings: 
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We  Shall  Prosper  in  Proportion  as  We  Learn  to  Dignify  and 
Glorify  Labor  and  Put  Brains  and  Skill  into  the  Common 
Occupations  of  Life. 

On  the  front  of  the  Pedestal  are  these  words : 

BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON 

1856-1915 

He  Lifted  the  Veil  of  Ignorance  from  His  People  and  Pointed 
THE  Way  to  Progress  Through  Education  and  Industry. 

At  the  left  side,  facing  the  figure,  are  these  words: 

There  Is  no  Defence  or  Security  for  any  of  Us  Except  in  the 
Highest  Intelligence  and  Development  of  All. 

At  the  right  side,  facing  the  figure  are  these  words: 

I  Will  Let  no  Man  Drag  Me  Down  so  Low  as  to  Make  Me 
Hate  Him. 

The  inscription  at  the  back  of  the  monument  follows: 

This  Monument  Is  Erected  by  Contributions  from  Negroes 
IN  THE  United  States  as  a  Loving  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
Their  Great  Leader  and  Benefactor.. 

Monument  Is  Erected  from  Contributions 
of  100.000  Negroes 

Few  things  indicate  more  clearly  and  forcibly  the  de- 
votion and  loyalty  of  the  Negro  to  the  ideals  for  which 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington  stood  than  does  this  bronze 
statue  memorializing  his  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  his  race.  This  memorial  costing  $25,000,  is  erected 
from  contributions  of  more  than  100,000  Negroes  among 
whom  are  the  lowly  and  uneducated  and  the  prosper- 
ous, educated  and  prominent  representatives  of  the  race. 
It  will  stand  as  a  symbol  of  appreciation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  work  wrought  by  Dr.  Washington  for  his 
race,  on  the  part  of  Negroes  themselves. 


FOUNDER'S  DAY  EXERCISES 

Promptly  at  1 :30  p.  m.  Trustees,  visitors,  teachers 
and  students  marched  to  the  Institute  Chapel,  headed 
by  the  Institute  Band,  where  the  Sixth  Annual  Founder's 
Day  Exercises  were  held. 

PROGRAM 

Fart  One.   Founder's  Day  Exercises,  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

Music:  Grand  March  from  Aida — Verdi      .       .      Orchestra 

Religious  Folk  Song:     "Steal  Away" Choir 

Scripture  Reading      .    .      Dr.  E.  C  Morris,  Helena,  Arkansas 

Prayer:     .    .     Bishop  Robert  E.  Jones,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Religious  Folk  Song:     "in  Bright  Mansions  Above"    .    School 

Address:  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Anthem:      Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?" — Thompson  Choir 

What  of  the  night,  O  Watchman? 
Turn  to  the  East  Thine  eyes. 
And  see  is  there  any  token 
Of  the  dawning  of  the  skies? 
Or  do  the  shadows  linger. 
Thy  lips  are  they  sad  and  dumb. 
With  never  a  word  of  gladness 
That  the  tarrying  morn  is  come? 

Then  answered  the  patient  Watchman 
From  the  mountain's  lonely  height, 
To  the  waiting  souls  in  the  valley, 
1  can  see  the  breaking  light; 
There's  a  glow  on  the  far  horizon 
That  is  growing  more  wide  and  clear, 
And  soon  shall  the  sun  be  flinging 
His  splendours  both   far  and  near. 

II 
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What  of  the  night,  O  Watchman? 
Rises  to  Thee  our  cry; 
Prophet  divine  of  Nazareth, 
Make  to  our  hearts  reply; 
Over  the  earth's  wild  warfare 
Comes  not  a  time  more  fair. 
Swords  into  plowshares  beaten 
Peace   throned  ev'rywhere? 

Wait,  said  the  Heav'nly  Watchman 
Let   not   thy   spirit   quail. 
Strife  shall  not  be  eternal. 
Harmony  shall  prevail; 
Battle  clouds  all  shall  scatter, 
Hatred  shall  be  outcast. 
Love's  ever  broad'ning  glory 
Breaks  on  the  world  at  last. 

Address:     .  Dr.  George  Cleveland  Hall,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Religious  Folk  Song: 

"1  Know  the  Lord  Laid  His  Hands  on  Me"      .      School 

Address:      .      .      .    .    Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  New  York  City 

Hymn:     "How  Firm  a  Foundation" — Anon      .    .      Audience 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  saints  of  the  Lord! 
Is  laid  for  your  faith  in  His  excellent  word! 
What  more  can  He  say,  than  to  you  He  hath  said, — 
To  you,  who  for  refuge  to  Jesus  have  fled? 

Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee,  O  be  not  dismayed. 
For  1  am  thy  God,  I  will  still  give  thee  aid; 
I'll  strengthen  thee,  help  thee  and  cause  thee  to  stand, 
Upheld  by  my  righteous,  omnipotent  hand. 

When  through  the  deep  waters  I  call  thee  to  go. 
The  rivers  of  sorrow  shall  not  overflow; 
For  I  will  be  with  thee,  thy  troubles  to  bless. 
And  sanctify  to  thee,  thy  deepest  distress. 

When  through  fiery  trials  thy  pathway  shall  lie. 
My  grace,  all  sufficient,  shall  be  thy  supply. 
The  flame  shall  not  hurt  thee;  I  only  design. 
Thy  dross  to  consume,  and  thy  gold  to  refine. 
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The  soul  that  on  Jesus  hath  leaned  for  repose, 
I  will  not,  1  will  not  desert  to  his  foes. 
That  soul,  though  all  hell  should  endeavor  to  shake 
I'll  never,  no  never,  no  never  forsake! — Amen. 

PART  11— UNVEILING  OF  MEMORIAL 

Three  forty-five  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Selection: Institute  Band 

Tuskegee  Song:    Smith-Dunbar Audience 

Tuskegee,  thou  pride  of  the  swift  growing  South 

We  pay  thee  our  homage  today. 
For  the  worth  of  thy  teaching,  the  joy  of  thy  care; 

And  the  good  we  have  known,  'neath  thy  sway. 
Oh,  long-striving  mother  of  diligent  sons. 

And  daughters,  whose  strength  is  their  pride. 
We  will  love  thee  forever,  and  ever  shall  walk 

Through  the  oncoming  years  at  thy  side. 

Thy  hand  we  have  held  up  the  difficult  steeps. 

When  painful   and  slow  was  the  pace. 
And  onward  and  upward  we've  labored  with  thee 

For  the  glory  of  God  and  our  race. 
The  fields  smile  to  greet  us,  the  forests  are  glad. 

The  ring  of  the  anvil  and  hoe 
Have  a  music  as  thrilling  and  sweet  as  a  harp 

Which  thou  taught  us  to  hear  and  to  know. 

Oh,  mother  Tuskegee,  thou  shinest  today 

As  a  gem   in  the  fairest  of  lands; 
Thou   gavest  the  heav'n-blessed  power  to  see 

The  worth  of  our  minds  and  our  hands. 
We  thank  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  pray  for  thee  years 

Imploring  with  grateful  accord. 
Full  fruit  for  thy  striving,  time  longer  to  strive. 

Sweet  love  and  true   labor's  reward. 

Presentation  of  Monument: 

Dr.  Emmett  Jay  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C 
Acceptance  on  Behalf  of  Trustees: 

.    .    Honorable  William  G.  Willcox,  New  York  City 
Address: 

Alvin  J.  Neely,  Tuskegee,  '08,  Tuskegee  Institute 
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Music:     "America" 

My  country,  'tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty. 
Of  thee  I  sing; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died 
Land  of  the  Pilgrims'  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country,  thee, 

Land  of  the  noble  free, 

1  hy   name   I    love; 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 

My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 

Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

lo  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Benediction:     .     Isaiah  T.  Montgomery,  Mound  Bayou,  Miss. 


PRAYER  BY  BISHOP  ROBERT  E.  JONES 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Oh  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  manifestation  of  Thy  love  in  that  Thou  hast  loved 
us  and  given  Thy  Son  for  us.  We  thank  Thee  for  all 
the  signs  of  hope  that  hang  the  skies  above  us;  for 
Thy  long  arm  that  has  been  about  us  and  protected 
us.  We  would  worship  Thee,  oh  Lord,  God,  in  faith 
at  this  hour. 

We  thank  Thee  because  of  the  impress  of  Thy  life 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  on  this  earth.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  fathers  of  the  church,  the  prophets, 
the  apostles;  for  all  the  heroes  that  have  gone  be- 
fore and  whose  influence  of  faith  and  love  and  hope 
nnd  achievement  come  to  us  this  goodly  day. 

Lord,  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  that  man 
especially  whose  name  is  upon  our  lips  and  on  whom  we 
wait  this  day  in  tender  affection  and  in  gratitude  for 
all  that  he  was  to  us  and  to  his  people  all  over  the 
world.  We  thank  Thee  for  his  spirit  of  love,  for  his 
trust  of  mankind,  for  his  patience,  for  his  willingness 
to  serve,  for  his  humility  and  for  his  self-effacement. 

Oh,  Lord,  God.  ma\-  we  this  day.  as  we  are  gathered 
with  each  other,  realize  that  the  great  spring  of  the 
principles  of  life  as  imparted  in  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  are  directly  from  Thee,  for  Thou  art  the  truth 
and  the  light. 
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We  thank  Thee  for  this  day,  for  all  that  it  signifies; 
for  all  that  it  has  brought  to  us.  We  thank  Thee  for 
open  sympathy  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  through- 
out the  world  who  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  have 
supported  the  interests  of  this  and  other  institutions 
of  our  people. 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  God,  of  our  Father,  that  You 
do  bless  every  impulse  of  men  and  women  everywhere 
who  seek  the  uplift  of  mankind.  Bless  them,  we  pray 
Thee,  Oh  Lord  God,  and  may  there  never  come  a  mo- 
ment of  distress  that  shall  not  bring  this  people  to 
look  to  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee,  Oh  Lord,  God,  for  the  inspiration 
of  this  occasion,  bringing  to  the  young  Negroes  here 
and  elsewhere,  one  who  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of 
our  flesh  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the  comforts  of 
men  and  women  of  this  place  and  of  the  world. 

Oh  Lord,  we  pray  that  that  inspiration  may  come 
to  these  young  people  today.  May  there  come  the  de- 
sire to  go  forward  in  spite  of  opposition  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  that  have  been  brought  to 
them. 

Oh,  Lord  God,  our  Father,  from  the  depths  of  our 
souls  we  thank  Thee  for  the  spirit  of  confidence  and 
of  trust  as  manifested  this  day.  We  thank  Thee  for 
the  pilgrimage  made  here  by  men  and  women  every- 
where, near  and  far,  of  their  tribute  to  this  great  man 
whom  we  honor  today. 

Oh  Lord,  God,  we  pray  Thee  that  Thou  do  hasten 
the  day  when  all  inter-racial  difficulties  shall  be  solved 
and  we  shall  find  trust  and  love  in  each  other  in  the 
fullest  spirit  of  him  whom  we  would  honor  tdtfey. 


Dr.  Robert  R.  Moton 
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Oh  Lord,  may  that  divine  spirit  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  that  spirit  of  good-will,  like  the  spirit 
of  the  Divine  Christ  who  came  into  the  world  that 
there  may  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward 
men,  live  anew  in  us  and  may  this  occasion  begin  an 
era  of  good  will,  an  era  of  good  feeling  between  white 
and  black  alike  that  has  never  been  known  before; 
that  they  learn  to  live  and  trust  and  co-operate  with 
each  other. 

Oh  God,  our  Father,  give  us  the  power  to  make 
the  Southland,  the  place  we  love  and  the  place  that 
we  cherish,  all  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the  life  of  the 
nation,  when  all  misunderstanding  may  be  cast  aside 
and  we  may  have  a  harvest  of  peace  and  good  will. 

And  now,  Dear  Lord,  we  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  us 
as  we  wait  upon  Thee  and  give  us  His  spirit  as  we 
come  to  Thee  today  in  order  that  we  may  serve  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  to  the  end  that  we  may  cheer 
and  accomplish  our  good  purposes. 

And  we  pray  for  ourselves;  we  pray  that  the  spirit 
of  him  whom  we  would  honor  today  would  be  car- 
ried to  the  furthermost  parts  of  the  earth;  that  the 
race  may  know  that  the  way  forward  is  opened  again 
and  that  the  love  of  God  reigns  supreme  on  this  earth. 

Dear  Father,  Thou  knowest  all  the  problems  of 
mankind  and  we  pray  that  the  spirit  of  the  Divine 
Christ  may  shed  its  light  upon  us  that  we  may  walk 
in  mercy  and  do  justice  to  all  men. 

We  ask  all  this  in,  and  for.  His  sake. — Amen. 


DR.  MOTON'S  INTRODUCTION 

of  Honorable 

JOSEPHUS  DANIELS 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty 
of  Tuskegee  Institute,  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  Hon- 
orable Josephus  Daniels,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  pleasure  and  honor  of  pre- 
senting him  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Daniels: 

Every  institution  that  persists  is  said  to  be  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  That  saying  of  the 
philosopher  may  not  be  true  as  to  all  institutions,  but 
it  is  peculiarly  descriptive  of  Tuskegee  Institute.  If  its 
name  should  be  changed  to  Booker  Washington  In- 
stitute it  would  no  more  connote  that  it  is  a  child  of 
his  love  and  of  his  faith.  As  a  young  teacher,  un- 
known and  humble,  he  came  here  with  no  equipment 
but  an  ideal.  That  ideal  was  inbred.  The  child  of 
slavery,  inured  to  labor,  whence  came  he  by  an  ideal 
that  was  to  give  him  leadership  of  the  Negro  race, 
friendship  of  the  white  race,  enabling  him,  dying  be- 
fore he  reached  middle  life,  to  bequeath  a  peerless  leg- 
acy to  his  people? 

Booker  Washington  Followed  His  Flashes 

There  is  no  accident  in  God's  world.  When  in  His 
providence  there  has  been  need  for  a  leader,  he  has 
been  at  hand.     Some  of  the    greatest    came    out    of 
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Egyptian  slavery.  Others  from  sources  deemed  most 
unpromising.  But  there  is  always  the  man  for  the 
occasion.  1  profoundly  believe  that  every  man  born 
into  the  world  was  born  to  succeed  if  only  he  followed 
his  flashes.  Andrew  Carnegie,  when  asked  to  what  he 
attributed  his  great  success  in  life,  told  me:  "I  always 
followed  m  y  flashes.  Whenever  I  followed  the 
promptings  to  do  a  certain  thing,  which  flashed  into 
my  mind  in  the  early  morning,  I  always  succeeded." 

Was  it  not  a  "flash"  that,  when  without  a  surname 
the  young  Booker  was  asked  his  full  name  when  he 
entered  his  first  school,  he  answered,  "Booker  Wash- 
ington?" He  would  take  no  name  except  the  name  of 
America's  most  illustrious  patriot.  Did  it  not  portend 
that  he  coveted  poise  and  industry  and  patriotism? 
Was  it  not  obedience  to  his  "flashes"  that,  with  no 
money,  he  went  to  Hampton  and  obtained  entrance 
because  he  demonstrated  that,  when  sent  to  sweep  a 
room,  it  was  as  clean  under  the  bed  and  behind  the 
doors  as  in  places  of  observation?  Was  it  not  again  in 
obedience  to  his  "flashes"  that,  finishing  school  at 
Hampton,  he  sought  the  place  for  his  life  work  in 
Alabama  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South? 

He  might  have  gone  to  Boston  or  Chicago  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  calling,  doubtless  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed many  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  race  in 
trekking  to  northern  cities  if  he  had  been  thinking  of 
his  own  career  or  his  own  comfort.  Nobody  could 
have  criticised  him  for  going  where  it  is  reputed  the 
Negr©  receives  more  recognition  than  in  the  South 
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Why  did  he  not  go?  His  "flashes"  sent  him  to  Ala- 
bama to  a  small  Negro  school,  where  he  could  work 
out  for  his  race  what  he  had  worked  out  for  himself. 
No  man  can  lift  up  others  until  he  has  first  raised 
himself.  The  world  has  been  full  of  would-be  leaders 
of  his  race  who  thought  they  could  lift  themselves 
to  the  church  steeple  by  their  own  bootstraps.  Booker 
Washington  never  obtained  anything  he  did  not  work 
for,  and  the  strange  story  of  his  life  shows  that  while  all 
his  life  he  was  asking  for  something  he  was  never 
asking  for  himself. 

Efficiency  the  Basis  of  Progress 

There  were  many  tragedies  among  the  Negroes  in  the 
seventies.  Fresh  from  slavery  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  Negroes  looked  for  schooling  to  lead  them  away 
from  toil.  They  felt  that  freedom  was  to  emancipate 
them  from  hard  work.  The  first  schools  were,  of 
course,  only  primary,  but  as  so-called  colleges  sprang 
up,  there  was  ambition  for  the  "ologies"  and  the  lan- 
guages rather  than  for  vocational  and  industrial  train- 
ing. General  Armstrong  saw  the  need  at  Hampton, 
but  the  demand  for  teachers,  then  paramount,  left 
little  room  for  training  with  the  tool  for  factory  and 
field.  The  same  thing  was  true  when  Booker  Wash- 
ington came  to  Tuskegee.  But  his  "flashes"  had 
pointed  the  way  towards  which  his  whole  purpose  was 
directed — a  school  where  Negro  youth  would  learn 
well  how  to  do  the  common  things  of  life  uncommonly 
well.  He  understood  that,  instead  of  being  able  to 
reach  higher  rungs  on  the  ladder,  his  race  could  not 
hold  their  place  in  the  trades  they  monopolized  unless 
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they  were  efficient.  When  other  leaders  of  his  race 
were  asking  to  rise  at  a  single  bound  from  the  plow 
to  the  forum  he  sensed  that  it  would  be  a  racial  fall 
if  his  people  did  not  learn  what  it  took  ^  |hgu^^d 
years  for  Wilbur  Wright  to  master — the  power  to  keep 
up  after  leaving  the  ground. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Booker  Washington 
could  have  established  a  school  like  Tuskegee  in  the 
latter  sixties  or  seventies.  Negroes  would  have  told 
him  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  be  free  if  they  had 
to  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  faces  as  when 
they  worked  for  "Old  Master".  White  people  in  the 
South  doubted,  and  many  opposed,  Negro  education 
of  any  sort.  The  first  fruits  were  not  such  as  to  con- 
vert them.  Many  who  essayed  first  to  drink  of  the 
Pierian  spring  used  the  scant  smattering  to  dupe 
their  ignorant  associates  or  to  practice  fraud.  Older 
Negroes  of  substances,  who  returned  to  the  farms 
they  had  left  so  hurriedly,  began  to  doubt  whether 
education  would  not  work  the  ruin  of  their  race.  But 
it  was  not  education  in  the  real  sense — it  was  wrong 
teaching  mixed  with  superficial  requirement  that  worked 
against  Negro  development.  What  the  Negro  needed 
was  to  know  how  to  do  the  hard  tasks  so  well  that 
his  services  were  in  demand.  There  never  was  a  man 
who  could  do  a  job,  no  matter  what,  better  than  others 
who  lacked  employment. 

After  the  first  breath  of  freedom,  and  finding  that 
it  gave  each  man  the  right  to  choose  for  whom  he 
would  work  and  at  what,  and  not  surcease  from  labor, 
the  best  Negroes  began  to  see  that  one  ounce  of  how- 
to-do-it-well  was  worth  a  ton  of  theory. 
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Booker  Washington's   Vision 

In  the  very  dawn  of  that  realization,  entered  Booker 
Washington.  He  had  felt  that  before  he  could  spell 
)  it.  Certainly  before  he  could  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  A  good  white  woman  in  West  Vir- 
ginia had  trained  him  as  a  boy  to  labor  and  to  do  the 
most  menial  task  well.  He  never  forgot  it.  It  was 
essential  for  his  own  life  and  the  only  open  sesame 
for  his  race.  He  began  at  Tuskegee  in  the  smallest 
way.  But  when  those  about  him  saw  only  the  things 
the  eye  can  visualize,  Booker  Washington  was  obedient 
to  his  "flashes".  He  saw  Tuskegee  grow  before  any 
of  these  bricks  were  burned.  He  saw  better  farms 
tilled  by  graduates  of  Tuskegee  before  this  school  owned 
a  plow.  He  saw  workshops  teaching  Negro  boys  to 
use  tools  with  skill  before  a  forge  was  set  up  in 
Tuskegee.  He  lived  to  translate  all  these  visions  into 
realities  and  to  set  influences  in  motion  which  give 
him  place  as  the  foremost  Negro  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. Others  had  preached  better  sermons,  written 
better  books,  fought  fiercer  battles  in  war  and  won 
more  decorations  or  amassed  larger  fortunes,  some  were 
more  eloquent — but  who  has  lived  of  the  Negro  race 
who  so  incarnated  a  sound  ideal  as  Booker  Wash- 
ington? He  will  grow  larger  and  larger  as  there  comes 
the  true  perspective  and  be  regarded  by  the  people 
unborn  as  the  practical  visionary  of  his  race,  the  in- 
spiration of  millions  who  will  reap  where  he  has  sown. 

He  Was  More  Than  An  Educator 

Booker  Washington  was  more  than   an  educator. 
He  was  a  student  of  government,  and  while  he  favored 
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ever  increasing  opportunity  for  the  Negro,  he  properly 
appraised  the  tragedy  of  Reconstruction  for  the  Ne- 
gro. With  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  held  immediate  and  full 
suffrage  of  all  Negroes  in  the  South  after  the  war 
was  just  neither  to  the  white  people  of  the  South  nor 
to  his  own  race.  In  his  "Up  From  Slavery",  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  autobiographies  that  has  been* 
written,  Washington  said:  "^♦^ 

Even  as  a  youth,  and  later  in  manhood,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  is  was  cruelly  wrong  in  the  central  government  at  the 
beginning  of  our  freedom  to  fail  to  make  some  provision  for 
the  general  education  of  our  people  in  addition  to  what  the 
states  might  do. 

That  was  a  just  arraignment  of  a  policy  which  has- 
tened to  give  ballot  to  the  untaught  Negro  without 
a  penny  to  teach  him  even  the  rudiments  of  education 
so  that  he  might  reach  the  ballot  hastily  put  in  his 
hands.     Continuing,  Washington  said: 

Though  I  was  little  more  than  a  youth  during  the  period 
of  Reconstruction,  I  had  the  feeling  that  mistakes  were  being 
made,  and  that  things  could  not  remain  in  the  condition  that 
they  were  then  very  long.  1  felt  that  the  Reconstruction  pol- 
icy, so  far  as  it  related  to  my  race,  was  in  a  large  measure, 
on  a  false  foundation,  was  artificial  and  forced.  In  many  cases 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  ignorance  of  my  race  was  being  used  as 
a  tool  with  which  to  help  white  men  into  office,  and  that  there 
was  an  element  in  the  North  which  wished  to  punish  the  south- 
ern white  men  by  forcing  the  Negro  into  positions  over  the 
heads  of  the  southern  whites. 

The  Battle  of  Brothers 

This  indictment  of  the  author's  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion policy  is  the  justest  that  has  been  framed,  and 
framed,  too,  by  a  Negro  whose  race  was  supposed  to 
be  the  beneficiary  of  the  attempt  to  make  bricks  with- 
out straw.     The  South  held  no  bitterness  about  the 
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fair  fighting  on  the  field  of  battle  and  the  wounds  of 
honorable  warfare  in  the  Battle  of  Brothers  soon 
healed.  By  the  way,  there  has  been  so  much  discus- 
sion of  the  proper  names  for  the  war  of  the  sixties.  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  "the  Battle  of  Brothers"  bet- 
ter describes  it  than  "the  War  of  the  Rebellion,"  which 
the  South  abhors,  "the  War  between  the  States,"  which 
the  North  rejected,  or  "the  Civil  War,"  so  often  used 
on  both  sides  of  the  line.  The  cemented  friendship 
of  today  shows  it  was  a  "Battle  of  Brothers"  and  the 
blunder  equal  to  a  crime  which  brought  estrangement 
was  the  cruel  wrong  done  to  the  educated  South  while 
it  was  impotent  and  impoverished.  It  is  good  to  have 
lived  to  see  Negroes  like  Booker  T.  Washington  and 
eminent  white  soldiers  who  followed  Grant  give  their 
verdict  of  disapproval  to  an  era  which  both  sections 
look  upon  with  horror. 

Tuskegee  Institute  an  Asset  to  the  South 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  exercises  held 
here  in  1915,  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
happiest  appraisement  of  Booker  Washington,  truly, 
said:  "It  is  the  southern  white  man  for  whom  it  is  in- 
dispensible  to  have  good  will  for  and  respect  for  his 
black  brother.  No  other  white  man  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  can  by  good  will  or  respect  supply  the 
lack  of  those  qualities,  if  they  do  not  exist  in  the 
white  man  who  is  the  actual  neighbor  of  the  black 
man." 

These  words  were  used  to  point  the  moral:  "Booker 
Washington's  steadfast  purpose  was  to  so  handle  the 
institution  that  it  should  be  regarded  by  the  white 
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man  in  the  South  as  an  asset  to  the  development  of 
the  South;  so  that  the  white  men  of  the  South  should 
realize  that  it  was  to  their  advantage,  to  the  advantage 
of  all  our  people,  that  Tuskegee  should  be  a  success." 

It  was  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  Booker 
Washington  held  this  ideal  and  lived  to  see  its  fulfill- 
ment that  men  and  women  of  the  South  have  rejoiced 
and  still  rejoice  in  the  large  measure  of  usefulness  of 
this  institution.  It  came  into  being  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity of  instruction  to  Negro  youths  and  to  send  them 
into  southern  communities  to  give  proof  that  Negro 
education  meant  better  things  for  the  Negro  and  their 
white  neighbors. 

I  am  here  today  to  join  you  in  the  unveiling  cere- 
monial because  I  believe  the  spirit  of  Washington — 
service  to  his  race  and  friendship  between  the  races 
who  live  as  neighbors  in  the  South — still  lives  in  Tus- 
kegee and  will  always  abide  in  the  hearts  of  its 
leaders  and  graduates. 

Better  Relations  Exist  Between  the  Races 

I  am  not  here  to  discuss  so-called  race  problems. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  that  you  cannot  solve 
problems  of  peoples  like  you  do  an  arithmetic  lesson. 
One  reason  we  have  made  less  progress  is  because  men 
insist  upon  a  solution  of  racial  differences  by  the  rule 
of  three,  and  demand  that  the  destinies  of  men  and 
women  be  unfolded  in  their  generation.  I  have  no  pat- 
ent solvent  for  the  so-called  race  problems.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  futures  veils.  I  do  know  that  be- 
tween white  people  and  black  people  in  the  South  there 
are  stronger  ties  of  friendship  today  than  formerly,  and 
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that  out  of  this  better  friendship  there  will  grow  a 
better  understanding  and  better  conditions.   *   *   * 

Only  yesterday,  in  North  Carolina,  provision  was 
made  to  erect  a  statue  to  the  late  Charles  B.  Aycock. 
He  was  the  most  gifted  of  North  Carolinians  of  his 
generation.  He  had  gained  the  affection  of  men  and 
women  of  both  races  of  that  commonwealth,  and  was 
the  foremost  evangel  of  universal  education.  He  was 
to  his  race  in  that  state  what  Booker  Washington  was 
to  his  race  in  this  commonwealth.  Speaking  to  the 
white  people  of  North  Carolina  he  said — and  it  is  a 
message  from  Governor  Aycock  for  today  and  tomor- 
row as  of  yesterday — "We  hold  our  title  to  power  by 
the  tenure  of  service  to  God,  and  if  we  fail  to  admin- 
ister equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  Negro  we  shall  in 
the  fulness  of  time  lose  power  ourselves,  for  we  must 
know  that  the  God  who  is  Love  trusts  no  people  with 
authority  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  do  in- 
justice to  the  weak." 

That  declaration  voiced  the  conviction  and  resolve 
of  the  southern  white  man  of  the  majority  party  and 
in  the  spirit  of  that  belief  we  seek  to  measure  out 
even-handed  justice  to  the  people  of  both  races.  It 
was  because  Booker  Washington  sought  to  advance  his 
own  race  and  to  preserve  friendship  with  white  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  for  his  wise  leadership,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether fitting  that  men  of  both  races  living  here  to- 
gether in  the  South,  and  friends  from  the  North  should 
gather  to  unveil  a  monument  in  his  honor.     It  is  an 
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unprecedented  event.  May  we  hope  it  is  the  promise 
of  an  Era  of  Good  Feeling?  Toward  the  coming  of 
such  a  period  all  good  people  of  both  races  will  give 
their  best  thought  and  sincerest  efforts. 


DR.  MOTON'S  INTRODUCTION 

of 
DR.  GEORGE  CLEVELAND  HALL 
of  Chicago,  Illinois,  April  5,  1922 

Few  men  knew  and  loved  and  appreciated  Dr.  Wash- 
ington more  than  the  gentleman  whom  I  shall  at  this 
time  present.  It  is  very  fitting,  therefore,  that  Dr. 
George  C.  Hall  of  Chicago  should  speak  for  the  col- 
ored race  at  this  time. 
Dr.  Hall: 

I  come  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  of  praise  to  one 
who  has  been  my  friend — ^whom,  while  he  lived,  I 
greatly  loved  and  sought — and  by  whom  I  felt  my 
love  returned.  For  almost  two  decades  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  know  him  well  and  witness  personally  his 
long  service  to  his  race.  As  one  who  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  studying  his  character  through  many  changes 
of  his  eventful  life,  and  to  whom  his  mind  and  heart 
were  ever  open  in  confidence — one  who  felt  the  beauty 
of  his  character — I  feel  that  the  example  of  Dr. 
Washington's  life  ought  not  be  lost  to  the  world.  I 
am  not  misled  by  any  vain  idea  of  adding  to  the  per- 
sonal fame  of  Dr.  Washington,  but  am  actuated  solely 
by  a  desire  to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
result  of  those  great  principles  by  which  his  life  was 
governed. 

Others  will  recite  and  have  recited  the  deeds  of  this 
man  in  terms  specific  and  appropriate.    I  will  not  in- 
dulge in  repetition,  but  I  do  desire  to  touch  upon  some 
28 
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pronounced  characteristics  which  stood  out  conspicu- 
ously in  his  wonderful  career. 

There  were  often  displayed  in  his  daily  life  these 
little  touches  of  human  character  which  indicate  the 
strong  and  mighty  purpose  of  the  man. 

Booker  Washington  A  Man  of  Character 

To  say  that  Booker  T.  Washington  was  conspicuous 
among  the  doers  of  good  deeds;  that  he  was  in  every 
relation  of  life  one  of  the  most  kind  and  generous, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  wise  and  prudent  of  men, 
is  only  to  repeat  what  is  known  as  widely  as  his  name. 
Indeed,  his  life  was  one  of  such  intense  interest,  such 
ceaseless  activity  and  varied  experience;  his  character 
so  many-sided,  that  in  speaking  of  his  life's  work,  one 
is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  wealth  of  material  from 
which  to  choose. 

Upon  my  first  visit  to  Tuskegee,  Dr.  Washington  in- 
vited me  for  a  drive,  and  told  me  he  was  going  to  show 
me  the  town  of  Greenwood,  which  had  been  laid  out, 
but  contained  nothing  but  ditches  and  stumps. 

He  drove  a  team  of  spirited  horses — he  allowed  the 
lines  to  hang  upon  the  horses'  backs,  now  and  then  urg- 
ing them  on.  While  going  at  a  rapid  gait  down  the 
road,  he  suddenly  turned  into  the  open  grounds 
of  Greenwood — and  through  mud  and  water,  over 
stumps  we  drove,  never  slacking  the  pace,  he  talking 
about  the  school,  and  I  wondering  if  I  should  ever 
return  alive. 

At  last  we  reached  what  appeared  to  be  the  center 
of  the  cleared  land,  and  upon  a  slight  slope  he  drove 
and  stopped  and  said:  'This  is  Washington  Avenue." 
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He  had  forgotten  himself  and  was  wholly  absorbed 
in  the  thing  he  was  showing — he  paid  no  attention  to 
obstacles.  He  had  determination  to  go  on — he  had  the 
thing  we  call  character. 

Endurance,  Determination  and  Courage 
Distinguishing  Points 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  traits  of  his  charac- 
ter as  is  the  most  distinguishing  trait  in  the  character 
of  every  great  man,  was  endurance,  determination, 
courage  that  nothing  could  baffle,  no  obstacle  how- 
ever great  could  shatter,  a  determination  to  succeed, 
come  what  may,  a  determination  to  reach  the  summit, 
though  the  ascent  be  most  difficult,  a  determination 
to  go  on,  though  he  should  fall  unnumbered  times  by 
the  roadside. 

This  trait  of  character  was  his  most  distinguishing 
one.  How  else  could  you  explain  the  high  places  he 
reached,  a  man  who  never  was  in  a  university,  except 
to  deliver  his  message  or  to  receive  some  high  honor 
conferred  by  some  of  the  greatest  universities  in  this 
country? 

Determination  and  courage  enabled  this  man  to 
grow,  enlarge  in  power,  in  strength,  in  soul  and  in 
heart,  until  he  became  the  great  character  we  loved 
to  honor. 

His  courage,  which  was  impossible  to  quench,  kept 
smoldering  on  till  life  and  it  went  out  together— to 
blaze  in  immortality. 

His  Life  an  Inspiration 

The  history  of  Mr.  Washington's  life  affords  an  en- 
couraging future  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who, 
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like  himself,  have  to  contend  with  disadvantages 
arising  from  color,  want  of  education  and  of  fortune. 
All  he  became  was  the  result  of  his  own  exertions.  With- 
out wealth  he  raised  himself  to  an  eminence  in  litera- 
ture, which  very  few  persons,  with  every  advantageous 
aid,  have  attained. 

Few  people  realize  that  of  all  the  greatest  scientists, 
philosophers,  statesmen,  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, you  can  count  on  one  hand  those  who  had  a 
world's  message — and  whose  books  have  been  trans- 
lated into  other  languages. 

Dr.  Washington's  "Up  From  Slavery"  is  one  of 
America's  contributions  to  the  world.  American  his- 
tory supplies  no  narrative  more  singular  and  original 
than  the  life  and  career  of  Booker  Washington. 
Greater  men  may  have  lived,  but  a  more  remarkable 
man  never  left  his  impress  upon  the  age.  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  this  one  accomplished  not  so 
much  by  means  of  extraordinary  talents  as  by  ener- 
getic and  diligent  application,  and  by  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  render  himself  useful  to  mankind. 

Worthy  of  Imitation 

In  the  highest  and  best  parts  of  his  character  he 
is  open  to  the  imitation  of  all:  in  his  integrity  and 
sincerity;  in  his  attachment  to  freedom  and  truth; 
in  his  earnest  endeavors  to  do  good;  in  the  purity  of 
his  public  principles;  in  the  beauty  of  his  private  life, 
and  in  his  serene  submission  to  the  will  of  God. 

Much  of  the  respect  with  which  Dr.  Washington  was 
regarded  arose  from  that  consistency,  both  in  princi- 
ples and  in  conduct,  which,  extending  over  his  whole 
life,  gave  a  harmony  and  crowning  beauty  to  his  char- 
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acter.  From  the  early  period  of  his  youth,  down  to 
the  last  days  of  his  declining  age,  he  had  been  the 
uniform  and  earnest  advocate  of  the  same  principles, 
applying  them  in  turn  to  all  the  most  important 
subjects  of  human  interest,  in  his  writings  and  lectures 
on  every  subject,  when  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples was  involved,  one  and  the  same  spirit  was  uni- 
formly manifested — a  spirit  of  benevolence,  of  liberal 
thought,  and  generous  confidence  in  human  nature. 

Consistency  of  Character  the  Source 
of  High  Standing 

Throughout  every  action  of  his  life,  the  same  en- 
larged views  were  visible,  and  never  perhaps  was  any 
man's  course  more  free  from  the  taint  of  low  or  mean 
motives.  This  consistency  of  character  resulted  from 
an  integrity  of  heart  which  suffered  neither  his  feel- 
ings nor  his  judgment  to  be  biased  by  those  views  of 
interest  or  expediency  which  often  mislead  the  wise 
and  sometimes  even  the  good. 

It  is  proper  to  point  out  the  consistency  in  right 
principles  and  right  conduct,  as  the  true  source  of  the 
high  personal  reputation  which  Dr.  Washington  en- 
joyed, to  show  that  it  was  not  the  possession  of  great 
talents,  nor  of  brilliant  qualities  nor  the  merit  of  pub- 
lic service — though  to  these  he  had  great  claim — that 
he  was  indebted  to  for  the  respect  and  admiration  so 
generally  exhibited  towards  him,  and  which  if  duly 
cultivated  will  lead  to  the  same  result.  Genius,  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  may  excite  wonder  and  ex- 
tort praise,  but  it  is  only  the  higher  qualities  of  con- 
sistent integrity  and  generous  benevolence  that  can 
secure  respect  or  confer  real  influence. 
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Character  Makes  a  Man  Great 

There  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  here  today,  but  has,  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  equipment  that  which  equalled 
or  is  superior  to  what  Dr.  Washington  had  at  your 
age.  But  there  was  something  else.  There  was  char- 
acter. What  is  character?  A  combination  of  quali- 
ties that  goes  to  make  a  man  good  or  bad?  Character 
makes  the  man,  constitutes  the  first  essential  of  great- 
ness in  whatever  position  a  man  may  be.  Honors, 
station,  position,  riches,  tradition  or  ancestry — all 
these  fade  away  to  nothingness  before  it.  These  are 
all  accidental,  all  pass  away.  It  is  character  that 
makes  man  great;  character  that  elevates;  is  compre- 
hensive. Character  embraces  all  that  is  good  and 
worthy,  not  only  in  a  race  but  in  the  human  race.  It 
is  Character  that  has  breadth,  comprehends  all  ranks, 
all  conditions.  It  must  be  inclusive  not  exclusive. 

If  a  man  has  knowledge  and  riches  and  uses  it  for 
himself,  he  is  not  great — he  is  selfish.  Booker  T. 
Washington  had  character;  he  grew  slowly;  all  things 
that  last  long  do.  He  did  not  spring  up  and  startle 
the  world. 

Drawn  by  that  mysterious  yearning  and  hunger  for 
knowledge  which  was  so  evident  in  his  whole  career, 
he  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  Hampton,  with  his 
heart,  mind  and  soul  fastened  on  one  great  object  — 
to  be  of  service.  He  reached  Tuskegee.  Then  began 
the  slow  ascent  up  the  foot  hills  of  the  mountain  of 
distinction. 

Discouraged  by  one  group  and  held  under  suspicion 
by  the  other,  how  laborious  that  ascent.  How  many 
times  he  fell   backward,    and  with   what   magnificent 
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courage  he  rose  again  and  started  to  climb  higher  and 
higher,  until  he  reached  the  heights  and  got  a  wider 
vision  than  was  visible  from  below. 

The  world  was  larger,  the  sky  line  of  his  vision  was 
pushed  farther  back — he  saw  the  masses,  ignorant,  dis- 
couraged. His  work  must  spread;  he  had  a  message. 
He  never  scorned  the  ladder  of  lowliness  by  which  he 
had  ascended.  As  he  looked  down  the  mountain  side 
he  saw  those  who  were  struggling  and  striving  to 
climb  as  he  had  done.  He  remembered  the  day  when 
he,  himself,  had  begun  at  the  bottom-most  rung.  He 
called  to  those  who  were  climbing  to  have  courage; 
he  bade  them  renew  the  struggle  and  when  they  fell 
backward  or  faltered  by  the  wayside,  his  heart  yearned 
for  them.  He  called  the  conference  of  his  people  and 
always  pointed  out  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  climbed 
to  success.  He  kept  up  his  association  with  those  of 
his  early  days  during  the  entire  course  of  his  life. 

Dr.  Washington  Was  a  Master  Workman 

Dr.  Washington  was  a  master  workman.  He  was 
the  king  of  practical  thinkers  and  observers — he  had 
a  plastic  mind  but  always  waited  for  the  rock  and  base 
of  truth.  He  knew  that  practically  all  the  trouble  in 
the  world  comes  from  not  knowing  the  truth.  He  recog- 
nized that  the  "truth  shall  make  men  free;"  that  there 
are  elementary  truths  of  which  all  men  are  in  posses- 
sion. His  philosophy  was  that  all  minds  have  the 
germ  within  themselves  to  which  a  greater  number 
pay  no  attention,  but  which  they  recognize  at  once 
the  moment  it  is  pointed  out. 

"Let  Dowii  Your  Bucket  Where  You  Are"  rang  out 
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in  his  Atlanta  speech  and  aroused  the  nation — the 
vast  audience  went  wild.  He  altered  no  facts,  he 
threw  them  into  new  relations;  he  had  pointed  out  a 
social  need,  a  common  denominator:  When  there  is 
nothing  in  common  between  groups  of  people,  noth- 
ing can  be  communicated.  This  was  a  truth.  It  sank 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 

Immediately  two  groups  that  had  been  working 
against  each  other  began  to  think  about  common  wel- 
fare. A  race  of  people  discouraged  and  dormant,  with 
a  race  problem,  was  changed  into  an  active,  encour- 
aged race,  with  a  program.  Dr.  Washington's  reward 
was  not  in  the  applause  of  that  meeting,  not  in  the 
admiration  of  the  South  or  the  North,  but  in  the  con- 
scious rectitude  of  his  own  conduct  and  in  the  appro- 
bation of  his  God. 

He  Changed  a  Crying  Race  to  a  Trying  Race 

He  changed  a  crying  race  to  a  trying  race,  and  put 
into  their  hands  the  wonderful  crafts  of  the  age;  he 
instilled  in  their  minds  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  urged 
them  to  stop  marking  time  but  to  keep  pace  with  the 
grand  march  of  civilization. 

Dr.  Washington  never  subscribed  to  inherent  in- 
feriority but  recognized  the  degrading  influences  of 
the  long  period  of  slavery  as  the  same  that  would  be 
true  of  all  minds  subjected  to  like  government  and 
treatment.  He  believed  that  in  this  republic  there  were 
no  depths  so  low  that  enterprise  cannot  rise  out  of 
them — and  no  heights  so  exalted  that  genius  cannot 
attain  them.  Yet  he  did  not  escape  the  envious  tongues 
of  detractors,  nor  the  sharp  thrusts  of  keen  critics.  While 
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learned  men  were  honestly  praising  him  for  important 
services  to  this  country,  lesser  lights,  and  men  who 
should  have  been  more  just  and  honest — men  who 
knew  how  popular  is  misrepresentation  and  how  tardy 
are  people  to  give  credit  in  the  right  place — ^were  ever 
ready  like  gnats  to  ply  their  little  stings,  as  they  flit 
about  the  head  of  a  strong  man  working  in  the  field. 
Alas!  People  still  stone  their  prophets  before  they 
see  their  saintly  qualities. 

Dr.  Washington  had  courage  to  face  any  kind  of 
opposition,  disregard  any  kind  of  ridicule  and  why? 
Because  he  had  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  was  principally  this  theory  that  erected 
this  statue.  "That  the  Public  is  neither  foolish  nor 
unjust.".    He  knew  that: 

"With  fame,  in  just  proportion,  envy  goes. 

The  man  that  makes  a  character,  makes  foes." 

Booker  T.  Washington  made  character.  But  his 
foes  were  not  personal  ones — his  very  make-up  pre- 
cluded that. 

He  Opened  the  Door  of  Hope 
and  Knowledge 

Booker  Washington  may  have  had  his  failures,  but 
whatever  else  he  failed  to  do,  this  he  did:  He  opened 
the  door  of  Hope  and  Knowledge  to  his  people,  and 
showed  that  the  Negro,  after  centuries  of  degradation 
could  yet  produce  a  man,  whom  the  proudest  Anglo- 
Saxon  delighted  to  honor,  and  today,  discrepancies  of 
race,  of  religion,  of  age  are  forgotten  in  the  common 
worship  of  his  genius. 

Dr.  Washington  met  Napoleon's  test— he  did  things. 
The  secret  of  his  success  was  uncompromising  indus- 
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try,  diligence,  perseverance.  He  grew  great  by  indus- 
try. Greatness  is  a  growth.  Work  dominated  his  ca- 
reer. We  will  reap  the  harvest  of  his  toil.  He  believed 
that  those  who  do  most  are  most. 

Montgomery,  the  poet,  once  said,  "What  shall  I  do 
to  be  forever  known?"  By  the  golden  opinion  of  men? 
By  the  power  of  riches?  Power  of  genius?  No.  The 
men  and  women  whose  names  are  forever  known  are 
those  who  helped  someone.  Take  our  own  country — 
Wendell  Phillips,  Lincoln,  Fred  Douglass,  Booker 
Washington,  ask  them,  and  could  they  answer  it  would 
be  like  this:  "That  manhood  or  womanhood  is  the 
richest  which  spends  most  for  some  unpaying  interest 
in  humanity.  If  you  want  to  live  in  the  hearts  of 
people  'Help — don't  harm'." 

He  Recognised  the  Nobility  of  Labor  and  Character 

Dr.  Washington  was  a  modest  man — all  great  men 
are.  He  stood  before  Kings  and  Princes  and  Presidents 
unabashed.  The  only  nobility  he  recognized  was  the 
nobility  of  labor  and  character.  There  never  was  a 
nobility  of  labor  more  worthily  I  may  say,  more  splen- 
didly displayed,  than  in  the  life  of  Washington.  He 
worked  for  the  lowly  of  the  world.  He  brought  to 
them,  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  their  homes, 
lessons  which  he  had  gathered  under  the  influence  of 
the  all  seeing  sun — As  a  constructive  force  in  the  up- 
lifting of  his  people,  he  stands  in  isolation,  but  he  was 
more  than  that — he  was  a  Christian  of  the  temper  of 
the  early  martyrs,  not  a  reviler  of  others  nor  a  high 
sounding  eccentric  mystagogue,  but  a  man  who  loved 
and  labored  for  his  fellow  man. 
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Of  course  he  was  an  orator  and  a  statesman,  but 
when  you  have  described  him  as  such,  whatever  ad- 
jectives you  use,  you  haven't  added  anything  to  his 
work  or  life. 

A  Statesman 

He  proved  himself  a  statesman  when  he  saw  two 
groups  of  people  getting  farther  and  farther  apart,  and 
talking  about  each  other — rather  than  to  each  other- 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Hate.  He  knew  that  a  man 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  hate  could  neither  be  happy 
nor  successful — that  hatred  neither  advanced  happi- 
ness nor  prosperity. 

He  realized  that  the  Spirit  of  Good  Will  and  co- 
operation would  do  more  to  restore  the  law  of  normal 
race  relations  of  living  as  fellowmen  and  set  in  force 
conditions  of  freedom  and  happiness,  than  hate.  He 
cultivated  an  optimistic  philosophy  with  this  as  his 
motto : 

I  will  allow  no  man  to  drag  me  down  so  low  as  to  make  me 
hate  him. 

He  knew  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  at 
the  bottom,  everywhere  the  same.  The  men  who  have 
succeeded  in  reaching  this  deep  sub-stratum,  this  far 
hidden  but  common  source  of  human  action,  are  un- 
derstood and  admired  the  world  over;  they  are  under- 
stood wherever  man  dwells. 

The  greatest  power  for  force  and  progress  in  the 
world  is  Good  Will.  He  realized  that  this  was  the 
most  potent  factor  in  the  solution  of  the  race  question. 
He  knew  the  contagion  of  Good  Will.  If  he  had  writ- 
ten nothing  more,  this  motto  should  secure  for  him  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  future  generations. 
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He  Was  a  Supreme  Judge  of  Human  Nature 

Washington  possessed  a  multitude  of  admirers  but 
very  few  intimate  friends.  True  it  was  there  were  tens 
of  thousands,  friendly  and  deserving  his  friendship, 
however  very  few  were  admitted  to  his  confidence.  He 
was  a  supreme  judge  of  human  nature,  courteous  and 
affable,  in  general  reserved  except  to  a  few,  who  had 
gained  his  confidence  through  years  of  tried  acquaint- 
ance. He  was  reticent,  except  to  those  whom  he  had 
weighed,  measured  and  approved.  He  was  endeared 
to  those  who  knew  him  well — in  this  also,  the  un- 
changeableness  of  Mr.  Washington's  affections  was 
most  pleasingly  manifested.  To  me  he  said  one  day: 
"Once  I  have  given  a  man  my  confidence  and  claimed 
his  friendship,  I  never  allowed  that  friendship  to  cease 
without  finding  out  the  reason."  The  friends  of  his 
life  were  only  lost  to  him  in  death,  and  he  seemed  to  in- 
spire in  others  the  same  abiding  attachment. 

The  reward  of  consistency  is  great. 

Mr.  Washington  lived  to  see  the  justice  of  all  the 
leading  principles  which  he  had  advocated,  fully  ac- 
knowledged. 

He  lived  to  witness  the  adoption  of  really  every  in- 
dustrial measure  for  which  he  had  labored,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report. 

Washington  is  dead.  If  ever  there  is  an  occasion 
on  which  the  tears  we  shed  are  of  affection  and  tender- 
ness rather  than  tears  of  grief  and  distress,  it  is  when  a 
good  man,  full  of  years  and  honor  goes  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  labors,  leaving  to  those  dearest  to  him 
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the  benefit  of  his  example,  the  credit  of  his  widely  re- 
spected name;  and  the  delightful  hope  that  by  follow- 
ing his  footsteps  they  will  receive  the  same  reward. 

We  are  here  today  in  our  little  way,  trying  to  pre- 
serve and  help  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Booker  T. 
Washington,  but  Booker  T.  Washington  needs  none  of 
our  help  to  make  his  memory  immortal  in  the  ages  of 
the  world. 

No  Statue  Can  Add  to  His  Name 

The  statue  which  we  unveil  today  is  the  visible  token 
of  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  over  a  hundred 
thousand  Negroes.  No  statue  can  ever  add  to  his 
name;  no  monument  can  ever  tower  as  high  as  the 
magnificent  character  he  left  for  us  to  contemplate. 
The  statue  will  be  a  constant  reminder  of  the  great 
leader  and  of  the  qualities  which  endeared  him  to  the 
people,  and  have  made  his  name  forever  on  their  lips, 
Not  only  will  it  deliver  its  voiceless  message  to  our 
minds  and  hearts  today,  but  from  hour  to  hour,  and 
from  day  to  day,  through  the  coming  years,  Tuskegee 
will  live,  for  it  has  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  in 
the  bosom  of  humanity.  A  great  talent  has  been  en- 
trusted to  our  charge,  so  we  shall  have  a  far  greater 
and  weightier  account  to  render  for  its  employment. 

Maintain  His  Spirit 

Tuskegee  Spirit  must  be  maintained  as  a  command- 
ing influence  amidst  the  forces  that  form  the  world's 
appeal:  These  lips  are  still — a  grand  and  useful  ca- 
reer is  closed.  The  man  of  clean  speech,  the  man  of 
matchless  self-control;  the  man  whose  character  and 
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career  was  an  inspiration  and  example  for  ambitious 
and  hopeful  youth,  has  passed  beyond  our  physical 
vision. 

The  world's  inspiring  leader  is  no  more.  His  spirit 
is  in  heaven.  His  life  is  embalmed  in  Tuskegee.  His 
influence  has  just  begun  to  live  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  an  ever  widening  cycle.  He  will  live 
forever  in  this  unperishable  institutional  spirit — the 
Spirit  of  Tuskegee.  His  lips  are  still,  but  they  are  to- 
day more  eloquent  than  in  all  the  years  that  are  gone. 
Listen!  And  by  the  memory  of  services  rendered  by 
this  man,  they  now  speak  this  message: 

Keep  Tuskegee  Going — But  never  hampered  by  usage  nor 
fettered  by  precedent;  always  keeping  step  with  the  time,  cir- 
cumstance, spirit  and  character  of  each  succeeding  generation. 


DR.  MOTON  '  S  INTRODUCTION 

of 

DR.  WALLACE  BUTTRICK 

President  of  General  Education  Board 

New  York  City 

Three  days  before  Dr.  Washington's  death  I  was 
with  him  in  New  York  and  his  mind  was  as  clear  as 
ever.  As  we  talked  there  seemed  to  pass  in  review  in  his 
thoughts  a  great  many  persons  who  had  helped  him  in 
his  work  at  Tuskegee.  He  referred  particularly  to  Dr. 
Frissell,  whose  health  was  not  very  good  at  that  time. 
He  showed  deep  concern  with  respect  to  Dr.  Frissell  and 
he  said  that  the  Negro  race  could  ill  afford  at  that  time 
to  lose  a  friend  who  was  so  useful  and  courageous  as 
Dr.  Frissell. 

The  gentleman  whom  I  shall  present  next  (Dr.  Wal- 
lace Buttrick)  was  in  China  and  this  was  what  Dr. 
Washington  said  of  him.  He  said,  "Major,  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  something  prevented  Dr.  But- 
trick  from  returning  to  this  country?"  That  gives  you 
some  idea  of  his  feelings  towards  Dr.  Buttrick  and  when 
I  tell  you  this  feeling  was  reciprocated  in  the  fullest 
measure,  I  do  not  overstate  a  fact. 

Dr.  Washington  felt  that  the  race  problem  could 
not  be  solved  without  a  triple  alliance.  He  felt  that 
such  an  alliance  was  valueless  unless  closely  related; 
the  northern  white  man,  the  southern  white  man  and 
the  Negro,  not  the  American  Negro  alone,  but  with 
all  three  striving  for  the  good  of  each  other  and  their 
country  and  to  the  glory  of  God. 

(42) 
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I,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you 
the  friend  of  Booker  T.  Washington  and  the  friend  of 
mankind,  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick. 

Dr.  Buttrick: 

On  the  morning  of  November  15,  1915,  I  entered 
the  breakfast  room  of  the  Hongkong  Hotel  in  China. 
Opening  the  morning  paper,  the  first  thing  to  attract 
my  attention  on  the  front  page  was  the  announcement 
of  the  death  on  the  day  before  of  the  distinguished 
educator,  orator,  and  public  man,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

My  immediate  emotion  was  of  grief  and  sorrow  be- 
cause I  should  never  again  on  earth  look  into  the  face 
of  one  of  the  dearest  friends  of  my  life.  Very  soon  I 
thought  and  said  to  my  companions.  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  and  Dr.  Simon  Flexner,  "Are  there  ten  men  in 
America  whose  death  would  be  featured  on  the  first 
page  of  the  leading  journal  of  the  Far  East,  half 
around  the  world?"  As  I  recall,  nothing  was  said  in 
the  paper  of  his  being  a  Negro.  They  make  little 
account  of  such  things  there.  He  was  simply  one  of 
the  world's  great  men,  one  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  men  who  make  enduring  contributions  to  human 
progress,  one  of  the  world's  immortals,  a  man  who 
had  inspired  and  led  his  fellowmen  to  higher  things. 

Next  I  recalled  the  story  of  Booker  Washington's 
wonderful  life.  A  small  Negro  boy,  a  coal-passer  in 
one  of  the  mines  of  West  Virginia,  listening  to  the 
lunch-time  conversation  of  some  miners  who  were 
talking  of  Hampton  Institute,  a  school  where  Negro 
boys  and  girls  might  work  their  way  to  an  education. 
And  this  boy,  with  no  possible  knowledge  of  where 
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Hampton  might  be,  then  and  there  resolved  that  he 
would  go  to  that  school.  You  know  the  story;  a  very  lit- 
tle schooling;  a  year  or  more  of  work  as  a  domestic  ser- 
vant in  the  home  of  a  noble  woman,  Mrs.  Ruffner, 
who  strictly  trained  him  in  neatness  and  constant 
toil;  the  help  of  his  noble  mother  and  elder  brother, 
who  added  to  his  small  savings  and  enabled  him  to 
start  for  Hampton  five  hundred  miles  away;  the  long 
and  weary  journey  by  stage  and  railway  and  the  oc- 
casional lifts  of  friendly  farmers,  and  for  many  miles 
on  foot,  until  at  last  the  lad,  late  at  night,  found  him- 
self at  Richmond,  hungry,  homeless,  friendless,  penni- 
less! After  wandering  about  the  strange  city  he  at 
last  found  lodging  under  a  sidewalk,  where  without 
covering,  he  used  his  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow.  When 
he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  saw  some  men  unloading 
a  vessel,  and  quickly  engaged  himself  to  the  captain. 
For  six  days  he  labored,  for  six  nights  he  slept  under 
the  sidewalk  until  his  earnings  were  enough  to  pay 
his  railway  fare  to  Hampton,  where  he  arrived  with 
fifty  cents  in  his  pocket.  His  education  was  so  limit- 
ed that  they  thought  they  could  not  take  him,  but 
finally  let  him  sweep  and  dust  one  of  the  school  rooms, 
which,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Ruffner's  stern  training,  he 
did  so  thoroughly  that  the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  the 
room  became  his  entrance  examination. 

I  must  scant  the  rest  of  the  story:  graduated  at 
Hampton  in  1875;  a  period  of  teaching  in  Maiden, 
West  Virginia;  further  schooling  at  Wayland  Semin- 
ary, Washington,  D.  C;  a  minor  executive  position 
at  Hampton    Institute;    the   beginnings   of   Tuskegee 
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Institute;  the  slow,  hard  struggle  to  public  recogni- 
tion and  favor;  the  great  Atlanta  Speech  which  an- 
nounced to  the  world  the  emergence  of  an  orator  of 
the  first  rank;  the  ever  rising  and  widening  influence 
in  his  country  and  the  world;  his  early  and  untimely 
death.  ; 

These  are  the  leading  events  of  the  wonderful  story 
which  filled  my  thoughts  as  I  sat  in  the  Hongkong 
breakfast  room  that  November  morning  in  1915.  Was 
there  ever  such  a  career  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind? I  wonder!  How  did  it  all  come  about?  What  were 
the  qualities  in  this  coal-passer  boy  that  enabled  him  to 
rise  from  utter  obscurity  and  ignorance  to  such  a 
commanding  position?  Many  factors  might  be  men- 
tioned; I  state  and  explicate  but  a  few  of  them. 
That  Rare  Quality  Which  We  Call 
Moral  Earnestness 

Speaking  years  later  of  his  purpose  formed  in  the 
coal  mine,  he  said:  "I  resolved  at  once  to  go  to  that 
school,  although  I  had  no  idea  where  it  was,  or  how 
many  miles  away,  or  how  I  was  going  to  reach  it." 

I  knew  him  for  many  years.  I  often  met  him  at 
Tuskegee,  in  our  office  in  New  York,  and  on  public 
occasions.  I  never  knew  his  feet  to  lag.  He  was 
always  pushing  ahead.  He  didn't  bustle,  there  was 
no  lost  motion,  no  rattling  of  the  machinery.  But  he 
carried  with  him  a  quality  of  earnestness  that  was  in- 
fectious. His  whole  life  said:  *'I  must  be  about  my 
Master's  business." 

Yes,  he  worked  too  hard,  he  shortened  his  own  life. 
But  better  forty  years  of  such  work  as  his,  than  life- 
times of  others  who  dawdle  their  poor  way  through 
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many  years.  What  friend  of  Booker  Washington  is 
not  inspired  to  greater  determination  every  time  he 
thinks  of  him? 

He  Had  Trained  Capacity  for  Sustained  Attention 

His  was  but  a  meagre  schooHng,  measured  in  terms 
of  curriculum.  But  he  gained  that  thing  best  worth 
while,  the  capacity  for  sustained  attention.  Wash- 
ington came  to  every  day's  work  as  to  a  new  field  of 
endeavor,  and  throughout  its  hours,  with  enthusiasm 
and  eagerness,  he  gave  himself  to  the  duty  and  the 
opportunity  at  hand.  The  great  men  of  the  world 
have  always  had  that  quality,  the  ability  to  grip  their 
mental  powers  and  to  hold  them  to  the  task.  That, 
I  say,  is  the  thing  most  worth  while  in  education. 
The  schooling  at  Hampton  and  at  Tuskegee,  where 
from  dawn  till  dark  boys  and  girls  are  kept  at  work, 
makes  for  this  capacity  and  accounts  for  the  high  per- 
cent of  graduates  from  these  schools  who  make  good 
in  the  world.  The  conspicuous  lack  of  that  sort  of  dis- 
cipline in  many  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  our  coun- 
try explains  why  so  few  graduates  of  them  ever  come  to 
anything  worth  while. 

Booker  Washington  never  thought  his  education 
finished.  He  was  a  constant  and  persistent  student, 
a  reader  of  good  and  great  books,  a  keen  observer  of 
men  and  events,  always  seeking  a  philosophy  of  every- 
thing he  saw  and  heard.  When  he  travelled  he  had 
books  by  him  and  in  his  hand.  By  his  bedside  a  book 
was  always  ready  for  waking  hours.  In  out-of-the- 
way  places  which  he  frequented  a  shelf  of  books  was 
sure  to  be  found.  The  real  things  of  history,  of  litera- 
ture, and  of  life  engaged  his  constant  attention.    By 
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these  means  he  became  a  man  of  fine  and  real  culture, 
and  by  these  means  he  became  a  leader  of  his 
fellowmen.  He  had  a  native  ability  of  a  rare  sort,  but 
this  received  constant  culture  from  the  day  of  his  in- 
tellectual birth  in  the  West  Virginia  coal  mine  to  the 
day  of  his  death  here  in  Tuskegee. 

He  Early  Learned  That  One  Contributes  Best 

to  the  Progress  of  Human  Civiliiation  by 

Doing  the  Next  Best  Thing 

I  never  heard  him  use  that  silly  word  "problem"  in 
talking  about  the  present  and  future  of  the  Negro.  He 
didn't  think  in  terms  of  problems,  but  of  opportuni- 
ties. If  Washington  had  defined  his  philosophy  of 
duty  he  would  have  said  something  like  this.  "The 
plan  is  with  Him  who  dwells  above;  I  can  only  contri- 
bute to  the  fulfillment  of  that  plan  when  in  the  light 
of  conscience  and  trained  intelligence  I  do  the  thing 
next  at  hand,  only  as  I  address  myself  to  the  opportun- 
ities that  emerge  in  the  work  of  the  day."  Some  people 
used  the  word  opprobriously  when  they  called  him 
an  "opportunist".  This  was  most  unjust.  He  was  a 
man  of  high  principle,  he  cherished  high  ideals,  but 
he  saw  that  progress  was  from  less  to  more,  from  what 
is  to  what  should  be.  Day  by  day  he  was  content  to 
do  the  small  and  ordinary  things  that,  when  done,  taken 
together  constitute  great  things.  He  thought  in  terms 
of  fifty  years  hence;  he  wrought  the  duty  of  today. 

He  Had  That  Rare  Quality  Which  We 
Call  Magnanimity 
I  never  heard  him  speak  ill  of  anyone,  although  I 
often  talked  with  him  about  men  who  opposed  him  or 
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failed  to  understand  him.  In  my  experience  he  always 
endeavored  to  get  the  other  fellow's  point  of  view  that 
he  himself  might  not  be  unjust  to  him  or  be  misled 
by  prejudice,  resentment  or  hatred.  This  quality  was 
not  what  Horace  Bushnell  called  "an  over-good  kind 
of  goodness",  but  was  based  on  fixed  principle  and 
high  philosophy.  He  knew  that  truth  is  facts  set  in 
perspective.  Thus  he  said,  "No  man,  either  white  or 
black,  from  North  or  South,  shall  drag  me  down  so 
low  as  to  make  me  hate  him." 

These  qualities  which  I  have  too  hastily  tried  to 
define  were  all  fused  with  one  supreme  quaHty: 

He  Possessed  in  Rare  Degree  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 

It  is  only  the  possession  of  this  Spirit  that  entitles 
any  person  to  be  called  a  Christian.  Booker  Wash- 
ington was  not  a  sectarian.  He  had  little  interest  in 
theological  questions.  A  logical  statement  of  so-called 
Christian  doctrine  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  of  much 
account.  He  realized  that  "the  Spirit  of  Jesus  is  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  and  society".  It  is  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  within  our  hearts  and  conditioning  and 
controlling  our  lives  that  constitutes  our  personal  sal- 
vation and  that  measures  the  extent  and  value  of  our 
influence  in  the  world. 

Did  not  Jesus  say,  "He  that  would  save  his  soul  shall 
lose  it;  but  he  that  shall  lose  his  soul  for  My  sake 
and  the  gospel,  the  same  shall  find  it"? 

No  one  can  read  the  Chapel  Talks  of  Booker  Wash- 
ington without  realizing  his  close  kinship  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  He  thought  in  a  high  and  large  way  of  the 
common  things  of  life.     He  feathered  the  arrows  of 
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his  thoughts  with  illustrations  drawn  from  every-day 
life  of  common  people.  He  exalted  the  homely  virtues. 
He  saw  and  taught  that  the  religious  life  found  its 
true  expression,  not  in  ecstasies  of  emotion  but  in  the 
doing  of  common  things  right.  To  him  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  was  not  some  far-off  thing,  but  his  own 
home,  his  own  office,  his  own  school,  his  circle  of 
friendship.  To  him  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  "love, 
joy,  peace,  longsuffering,  gentleness,  meekness,  good- 
ness, faith." 

That  spirit  of  Jesus  which  so  suffused  his  life  he 
first  of  all  got  from  his  really  noble  mother,  whose 
voice  he  first  heard  in  prayer,  and  whose  memory  he 
fondly  cherished.  This  early  influence  was  confirmed 
and  strengthened  by  that  great  Christian  hero.  General 
Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong.  Dr.  Washington  once 
said:  "From  General  Armstrong  I  learned  the  lesson 
that  great  men  cultivate  love,  and  that  assistance 
given  to  the  weak  makes  the  one  who  gives  it  strong." 
Hardly  less  was  Washington  influenced  by  General 
Armstrong's  successor,  that  sweet,  quiet,  wise,  great 
man,  Dr.  Horace  B.  Frissell. 

Someone  must  write  the  story  of  Booker  Washington, 
the  Disciple  of  Jesus,  so  that  in  ever-rising  crescendo 
we  may  think  of  him  as  the  youth  who  came  from  the 
darkness  of  obscurity  and  ignorance  into  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  culture,  the  trained  executive  who 
founded  a  conspicuous  institution  of  right  learning, 
the  orator  who  swayed  multitudes  by  his  persuasive 
eloquence,  and  crowning  all,  the  man,  who,  without 
self-consciousness  of  the  fact,  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  "Lord  and  Master  of  us  all,"  so  that  his  life  was 
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conditioned  and  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  Him  Who 
said,  "If  ye  love  Me  keep  My  commandments,"  and, 
"He  that  would  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  become 
servant  of  all." 


DR.  MOTON  '  S  INTRODUCTION 

of 

DR.  EMMETT  J.  SCOTT 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  Howard  University 
Washington,  D.  C, 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  appropriate  to  have  Dr. 
Emmett  J.  Scott,  present  the  memorial  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  William  G. 
Willcox.  Dr.  Scott  was  for  twenty-two  years  secre- 
tary to  Dr.  Washington  and  at  the  death  of  his  chief- 
tain, none  worked  more  earnestly  than  he  in  the  effort 
to  raise  the  funds  which  have  made  possible  the  erec- 
tion of  this  monument.  I,  therefore,  take  great  pleasure 
in  presenting  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott,  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Scott: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Upon  the 
plain  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
made  famous  in  song  and  story,  there  was  erected  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Leonidas  and  his  Spartan 
band.  Thereupon  was  engraved  an  inscription  written 
by  Simonides  which  freely  translated  reads: 

Go,  Stranger,  and  to  the  Lacedamonians  tell. 
That  fighting  here,  at  their  behest,  we  fell. 

Today,  as  we  gather  to  unveil  this  monument  erect- 
ed as  a  memorial  to  Booker  T.  Washington,  we  recall 
the  intrepid,  glorified  spirit,  the  tender  heart,  the  daunt- 
less courage,  the  all-conquering  love,  and  the  moral 
and   intellectual   earnestness   of  the  passionate   soul 
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who  just  as  surely  gave  his  life  for  his  race  and  nation 
as  did  Leonidas  and  his  Spartans.  Well  might  we  in- 
scribe upon  this  monument  a  paraphase  of  that  an- 
cient Grecian  couplet: 

Go,  Stranger,  and  to  the  Twelve  Millions  tell. 
That  fighting  here,  at  their  behest,  he  fell. 

This  work  of  sculptured  beauty  is  the  product  of 
the  creative  genius  of  Charles  Keck,  a  pupil  of  St. 
Gaudens  whose  deathless  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  Gould  Shaw  and  his  brave,  black  soldiers 
stands  on  Boston  Common.  As  St.  Gaudens  out  of 
lifeless  clay  translated  his  dream  into  realism  and 
poured  the  vision  of  his  soul  into  everlasting  bronze, 
so  his  pupil  with  equal  zest  and  fidelity  has  portrayed 
the  figure  of  the  beloved  leader  who  was  "light  and 
leading"  to  many  millions  of  his  fellow  Americans. 

A  Figure  of  Strength  and  Dignity 
Mr.  Keck  has  seized  upon  his  opportunity  to  inter- 
pret the  elemental  strength  and  dignity  of  him  whose 
leadership  and  teaching  mark  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
history,  and  whose  unconquerable  optimism  blazed 
the  trail  of  a  new  idealism.  Mr.  Keck  has  given  us,  not 
merely  an  idealized  figure,  but  a  characterization  easily 
recognized,— that  of  a  strong,  virile  man,  great  in  his 
marvelous  simplicity. 

It  is  the  gift  of  nearly  100,000  colored  people  of  the 
United  States — graduates  and  former  students  of  his 
beloved  school,  of  local  Negro  business  leagues,  frater- 
nal and  secret  societies,  insurance  and  industrial  con- 
cerns, rural  schools,  federations  of  women's  clubs,  and 
individuals  in  all  walks  of  life,  including  mainly,  "The 
Man  Farthest  Down." 


Dr.  Emmett  J.  Scott 
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This  institution  of  learning  located  here  in  the  heart 
of  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  monuments  typifying  the  love  a  great 
man  had  for  a  great  people.  Here  stands  a  creation, 
humanized,  vitalized  and  dedicated  to  service.  Through 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  oppression,  he 
saw  a  ray  of  light.  He  dreamed,  and  as  he  dreamed, 
he  builded.  He  had  faith  in  his  people,  faith  in  his 
ideals,  and  these,  linked  with  faith  in  his  God,  gave  him 
the  vision  and  determination  of  the  builder  who  set 
love  for  his  fellowman  above  all  human  limitations. 
For  love  of  Tuskegee  and  for  love  of  his  people  he 
gave  his  life, — "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends."  In  turn, 
his  friends,  men  and  women,  the  world  over,  repre- 
senting all  conditions  of  life  have  been  neither  unfor- 
getting  nor  ungrateful.  Of  their  substance  they  have 
contributed  each  his  mite  that  this  noble  statue  may 
stand  here  through  the  years  to  come  contemplating 
the  enigma  of  the  future.  Yet,  each  has  given  more 
than  his  mite  for  he  has  given  of  his  heart  and  of  his 
love  that  future  generations  visiting  this  shrine  may 
know  that  love  and  gratitude  are  here  made  sacred  in 
bronze. 

Foremost  Missionary  of  His  Race 

I  must  not  fail,  on  this  occasion,  to  speak  of  the 
large  and  important  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Washing- 
ton to  both  races  in  seeking  to  blot  out  sectional  ani- 
mosities, and  interpreting  one  race  to  the  other.  He 
was  the  foremost  missionary  of  our  race.  He  sought 
to  overcome  racial  misunderstandings,  racial  injustices, 
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racial  prejudices.  Nothing  could  embitter  him.  It 
was  his  proud  boast  that  no  man  could  drag  him  down 
so  low  as  to  make  him  hate  that  man.  He  labored 
with  divine  patience  for  racial  co-operation  and  racial 
good  will.  He  came  to  be  the  one  beacon  light  of 
hope  to  men  of  both  sections,  of  both  races,  who  had 
been  groping  in  a  world  of  uncertainty  and  doubt. 
The  most  impressive  thing,  in  my  opinion,  about  him, 
was  his  intense  earnestness  in  seeking  to  have  white 
men  understand  black  men,  and  to  have  black  men 
understand  white  men.  I  thank  God  that  as  his 
sense  of  things  faded  he  had  the  deserved  privilege  of 
knowing  that  his  labors  had  not  been  in  vain;  that, 
largely  through  his  efforts,  there  exists  in  our  country 
today  a  better  understanding  between  the  races,  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  each  other,  a 
finer  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  present  this  memo- 
rial to  the  Trustees  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute.  On  behalf  of  the  donors  who  loved 
him  so  well,  and  who  cherished  with  unabated  loyalty 
and  reverence  his  memory,  I  beg  to  voice  the  hope 
that  it  shall  stand  here  for  all  time,  adding  to  the  splen- 
dor of  these  grounds,  and  as  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  his  race.  Its  poetic  significance  is  but  a  sym- 
bol of  the  task  he  so  well  began.  "The  workmen  may 
fall,  but  the  work  goes  on.  We  honor  our  dead  most 
worthily  by  completing  their  great  tasks." 

May  the  increasing  years  bring  fullest  realization  of 
his  fondest  hopes,  that  the  veil  of  ignorance  be  lifted 
from  the  eyes  of  all  men  that  they  may  look  out  upon 
a  world  of  peace  and  harmony. 


MR  WILLCOX  ACCEPTS  MONUMENT 

Mr.  Willcox  accepts  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  with  the  following  remarks : 

This  is  indeed  a  memorable  day  for  Tuskegee  In- 
stitute and  for  the  entire  race  of  American  Negroes. 
It  is  a  day  marked  not  only  by  the  presentation  of 
this  beautiful  statue  which  shall  hand  on  to  the  com- 
ing generations  the  teaching  and  example  of  their 
great  leader,  but  marked  also  by  a  nation-wide  ex- 
pression of  admiration,  esteem  and  affection  such  as 
has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  man  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Not  only  in  the  eloquent  addresses  to 
which  you  have  just  listened  in  the  chapel,  not  only 
by  the  presence  of  so  many  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  their  race,  but  by  contributions  to  this  statue 
from  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Negroes  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  our  beloved  country 
who  are  today  joining  in  this  beautiful  tribute  and  say- 
ing to  their  own  people  and  to  the  entire  world  for 
all  time  to  come  that  they  believe  in  Booker  Wash- 
ington and  that  they  are  ready  and  glad  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  in  support  of  his  principles  of  edu- 
cation, of  racial  relations,  of  character,  and  of  service. 

As  we  read  the  inscriptions,  "We  shall  prosper  in 
proportion  as  we  learn  to  dignify  and  glorify  labor  and 
put  brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations  of 
life."  "I  will  let  no  man  drag  me  down  so  low  as  to 
make  me  hate  him,"  "There  is  no  defence  or  security 
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for  any  of  us  except  in  the  highest  intelligence  and 
development  of  all,"  we  not  only  hear  again  the  voice 
of  Booker  Washington,  but  we  hear  also  the  voice  of 
this  vast  army  of  friends  and  admirers  echoing  and 
re-echoing  such  teachings  for  tEe  years  to  come. 

No  one  familiar  with  the  life  of  this  great  school 
can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  spirit  of  Booker 
Washington  still  lives  at  Tuskegee.  In  faithful,  con- 
scientious work,  in  patience  and  perseverance  under 
difficulties,  in  self-reliance  and  courage,  in  pride  of 
race  and  in  the  inspiration  of  service,  the  spirit  of 
Tuskegee  is  still  the  spirit  of  its  beloved  Founder. 

But  this  spirit  of  Booker  Washington  which  we 
commemorate  today  is  not  confined  to  Tuskegee. 
Wherever  through  this  broad  land  a  Negro  boy  or  girl 
is  ambitious  to  rise  and  is  struggling  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  which  beset  his  pathway,  wherever  one  is 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  himself  and  his  op- 
portunities, wherever  one  is  faithful  and  thorough  in 
every  task,  small  or  great,  wherever  one  is  filled  with 
a  desire  and  purpose  to  serve  his  race  and  help  his  fel- 
low men,  there  lives  the  spirit  of  Booker  Washington. 

That  this  spirit  may  never  die,  that  it  may  live  in 
the  hearts  of  this  and  succeeding  generations  to  en- 
courage ambition  and  achievement,  to  inspire  service, 
to  teach  self-control  and  self-respect,  pride  of  race  and 
self-reliance  without  boastfulness  or  arrogance,  love 
of  God  and  love  of  fellow-men,  we  dedicate  this  sta- 
tue to  day. 

The  Trustees  accept  it,  Mr.  Scott,  from  the  donors 
whom  you  represent,  with  profound  appreciation  and 
thanks.    We  shall  cherish  it  among  our  most  precious 
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possessions.  We  shall  hold  it  as  a  sacred  trust  not 
only  for  Tuskegee  Institute,  but  for  the  Negro  race 
and  the  entire  nation. 

Through  this  statue  the  life  so  devotedly  spent,  so 
unselfishly  sacrificed  in  lifting  the  veil  of  ignorance 
from  his  people  and  pointing  the  way  to  progress 
through  education  and  industry,  shall  still  voice  its 
inspiring  message  and  spread  its  beneficent  influence 
in  ever-enduring  circles  to  bless  our  great  human  family. 

To  you.  Dr.  Moton,  as  the  official  head  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  Trustees  nov/  confide  this  beautiful  gift. 
We  charge  you  to  protect  it,  honor  it,  to  teach  your 
students  to  look  with  admiration  and  pride  upon  this 
likeness  of  the  great  benefactor  of  their  race,  to  emu- 
late his  example  and  follow  his  teachings,  and  to 
draw  courage  and  inspiration  from  the  story  of  his 
life. 


THE  MONUMENT  A  SYMBOL  OF  SERVICE 

In  accepting  the  monument  in  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
Dr.  Moton  pointed  out  what  the  monument  should 
and  would  mean  to  the  teachers  and  students  of  Tus- 
kegee  Institute. 

"Since  Dr.  Washington's  death,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  entire  staff  including  Trustees,  workers,  and 
the  support  of  the  American  nation,  we  have  tried  to 
carry  on  this  great  work  in  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Washington 
and  to  keep  Tuskegee  on  an  even  keel,"  said  Dr.  Mo- 
ton. "Whatever  changes  are  to  be  made  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  made  with  the  approval  of  the  great  man 
whose  life  is  so  beautifully  typified  in  this  bronze 
statue.  Tuskegee  must  and  will  continue  to  serve  in 
the  largest  possible  way  the  people  of  this  nation." 

Principal  Moton  concluded  his  remarks  by  introdu^ 
cing  Captain  Alvin  J.  Neely,  President  of  the  Tuske- 
gee Institute  Alumni  Association  and  Registrar  of  the 
Institute,  who  represented  the  Alumni  on  this  occasion. 

Captain  Alvin  J.  Neely: 

Sixteen  years  ago  Tuskegee  Institute  paused  in  its 
work  to  celebrate  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  That 
was  an  occasion  not  only  of  review,  but  of  prophecy. 
Our  Founder,  in  whose  memory  we  meet  at  this  hour, 
presided  at  that  epoch-making  celebration.  He  created 
the  occasion.  Hosts  of  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  attracted  by  a  sympathetic  curiosity,  were 
here  as  visible  evidence  of  their  confidence  and  faith 
in  those  principles  of  common  sense  advocated  by 
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Booker  T.  Washington  during  all  those  twenty-five 
years.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  a  "Come  and  See" 
— Come  and  see  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  our 
struggling,  and  freely  express  judgement  upon  the 
methods  pursued,  and  the  work  thus  far  accomplished; 
note  the  degree  of  our  success  or  failure,  and  decide 
whether  the  experiment  has  been  worth  the  time,  money 
and  sacrifice.  Then  tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  fu- 
ture of  Tuskegee  Institute.  Thus  the  prophecy — It 
was  a  significant  occasion. 

Retrospection  and  Introspection 

However,  this  sixth  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Mr. 
Washington  has  even  greater  significance.  At  that 
anniversary,  we  were  looking  upon  twenty-five  years 
of  Tuskegee's  achievements;  today,  we  look  back  forty- 
one  years  of  her  progress.  Then,  we  wondered  about 
the  impression  made  by  Tuskegee  and  Booker  T. 
Washington  on  Negro  life;  today,  we  unveil  a  monu- 
ment, placed  here  b}'  his  own  people,  as  a  loving  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  their  great  leader  and  bene- 
factor; an  indication  of  their  approval,  their  appre- 
ciation and  their  faith.  Then,  we  were  prophesying  as  to 
Tuskegee's  future;  today,  we  see  a  great  part  of  that 
prophecy  happily  fulfilled,  llien,  Tuskegee  was  working 
out  the  principles  of  industrial  education;  today,  we 
see  that  kind  of  education  in  one  form  or  another  be- 
come a  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  entire 
country.  Then  our  anxious,  thoughtful  Founder 
stood  among  us;  today,  we  are  permitted  only  to  feel 
the  throb  and  thrill  of  his  ever-present  animating  spirit. 
Yet,  in  the  absence  of  that  magnetic  personality.  Be- 
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hold!  This  multitude  of  eager  friends  present  today 
to  do  him  honor.  At  that  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
and  until  he  left  us,  repeated  attempts  were  made  to 
measure  the  influence  of  Mr.  Washington,  but  today 
in  calm  retrospect,  removed  increasingly  from  the  bias 
and  prejudice  of  his  lifetime,  his  physical  absence 
gives  us  the  necessary  chance  to  arrive  at  a  sober  ap- 
praisement of  his  work;  we  can  calmly  judge  his  acts 
and  justly  estimate  his  contribution  to  the  race,  to  the 
nation  and  to  humanity. 

Alumni  are  the  Beneficiaries 
This  very  presence  testifies  most  eloquently  to  the 
impression  Tuskegee  has  made  upon  America.  See 
the  large  and  inspiring  representation  of  the  alumni. 
For  us,  this  is  a  glorious  hour.  We,  more  than  any 
other  group,  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  great  life  we 
commemorate  today.  As  we  look  back  upon  our 
student  days,  we  think  of  Mr.  Washington  as  he 
walked  and  talked  with  us.  We  were  that 
large  audience  of  students  which  heard  those 
wonderful  Sunday  evening  talks  on  keeping  in  repair 
—  not  running  down  at  the  heel  —  avoiding  waste  — 
eating  everything  you  take  on  your  plate — do  not  make 
a  noise  as  you  eat — use  short,  simple  words  and  sen- 
tences— ^write  your  parents  regularly  whether  you 
want  something  or  not — do  your  work  so  well  that  no 
one  can  improve  upon  it — keep  the  school  grounds 
clean  and  attractive — be  honest  in  your  shops — do  an 
honest  day's  work — be  punctual — be  honest  in  your 
classes  and  everywhere — keep  busy — pay  a  man  to 
hire  you  rather  than  be  without  a  job — be  a  few  min- 
utes ahead  of  time  rather  than  a  moment  late — believe 
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in  your  fellowmen — believe  in  yourself  and  in  your  race 
— get  along  with  people — attend  church  and  Sunday 
School  and  take  a  part  in  the  service — keep  in  mind 
the  importance  and  value  of  team  work.  It  was  to  us  he 
said,  "Return  home  and  help  your  parents  beautify  your 
homes  and  make  them  more  comfortable,  take  the  old 
pillows  and  rags  out  that  have  been  stuffed  in  the 
broken  windows — replace  them  with  whole  wmdow 
panes,  rehang  the  old  gate  that  was  off  the  hinges 
when  you  left,  replace  the  palings,  beautify  with  paint 
and  whitewash,  put  grass  and  flowers  in  the  yards." 

The  Embodiment  of  Simplicity 

When  we  stood  before  him,  in  yonder  Chapel  on 
Commencement  Day,  to  receive  his  benediction,  how 
significant  were  his  parting  words:  "Such  as  Tuskegee 
has  had,  she  has  given  unto  you;  go  now  unto  the  ut- 
most parts  and  spread  the  gospel  of  thrift,  system, 
beauty,  industry  and  service."  Some  of  us  heard  this 
thirty  years  ago,  some  twenty,  some  fifteen,  some  seven, 
and  we  are  in  the  field,  in  the  school,  in  the  shop,  in 
the  church,  in  the  home  and  in  every  avenue  of  human 
endeavor,  striving  to  keep  alive  the  Tuskegee  Spirit 
and  to  spread  the  gospel  of  unselfish  service. 

"Very  simple  lessons",  you  say,  but  as  fundamental 
as  simple:  and  if  we  wanted  example,  we  found  ex- 
ample in  him.  Mr.  Washington  was  the  living  em- 
bodiment of  simplicity.  If  we  cared  to  test  the  force 
of  short  words  and  sentences,  we  found  it  in  his  in- 
comparable sayings.  If  we  sought  for  a  method  of 
getting  along  with  our  fellowmen,  we  turn  for  our 
model  to  him  who  said,  "No  man,    either    black    or 
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white,  from  North  or  South,  shall  drag  me  down  so 
low  as  to  make  me  hate  him." 

He  Taught  Us  to  be  Proud  of  Our  Race 

To  that  immortal  spirit  we  owe  the  training  that 
has  stayed  our  hands  in  all  the  daily  course  of  living 
and  stood  the  test  of  crisis;  whether  in  the  busy  mart 
of  industry,  in  the  service  of  our  country,  in  war  or 
peace,  or  in  making  the  delicate  adjustments  required 
by  inherited  traditions  and  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature.  From  that  life,  we  caught  the  inspiration  that 
makes  it  possible  to  keep  faith  in  ourselves,  our  fel- 
lowmen  and  our  race.  From  him,  we  caught  a  vision 
of  the  black  race,  hopeful,  determined,  ambitious,  and 
making  its  way  upward  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages. He  taught  us  to  be  proud  of  our  race,  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  God  intended  that  we  should 
be  Negroes,  at  the  same  time  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  just  as  intelligent,  just  as  industrious,  just 
as  patriotic,  just  as  Christ-like  as  any  of  God's  hu- 
man creatures.  This  is  the  heritage  he  left  us.  Today, 
we  turn  to  this  place  and  receive  new  life,  new  encour- 
agement and  new  inspiration.  We  walk  about  the 
grounds,  renew  old  acquaintances,  meet  officers, 
teachers  and  students,  and  thus  establish  a  vital 
touch  with  all  the  forces  that  make  the  ever-expand- 
ing Tuskegee. 

Tuskegee's  past  is  secure;  the  present  moves  steadily 
forward.  As  we  go  about  the  campus  and  into  the 
classrooms  and  shops,  we  see  the  evidence  on  ever> 
hand  of  continued  improvement  and  progress  made 
during  the  present  administration.    The  well  appointed 
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new  Boys'  Trades  Buildings  with  their  simple  and 
dignified  lines  of  beauty,  James  Hall — the  new  dormi- 
tory for  girls,  the  new  Agricultural  Buildings,  the  en- 
riched and  broadened  courses  of  study,  all  attest  the 
capable  leadership  and  the  far-sighted  executive  abili- 
ty of  the  new  principal,  whose  strong  common  sense 
and  unlimited  charity  have  won  the  confidence  of 
both  races  in  all  sections  of  our  country.  To  him, 
the  alumni  this  day  renew  their  pledge  of  loyalty  and 
support.  Tuskegee  expects  us  to  justify  her  labors  and 
uphold  her  prestige  by  the  lives  we  live  and  the  ser- 
vice we  render.  She  will  expect  as  the  years  pass  that 
we  shall  bear  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  her  financial 
burdens.  And  eventually  we  must  become  an  increas- 
ing factor  in  the  development  of  her  policies.  With 
these  responsibilities  upon  us,  the  Alumni  Association 
has  reorganized  its  forces  to  do  its  utmost  as  an  ally 
to  the  principal  in  maintaining  Tuskegee's  high  stand- 
ard for  the  service  of  all  mankind.  Today,  in  this  in- 
spiring presence,  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  and 
pledge  again  our  loyalty  and  devotion  to  Tuskegee 
and  its  work. 

The  Memory  of  Him  Will  Live  Forever 

This  is  an  epochal  day  in  the  history  of  the  Institute, 
not  alone  for  her  graduates,  but  for  our  race  as  a 
whole.  Through  the  generous  and  unselfish  interest 
of  a  long  line  of  devoted  trustees,  beginning  with 
George  C.  Campbell  and  including  such  men  as  Wil- 
liam H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Seth  Low,  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  well  as  those  who  honor  us 
with  their  presence  today — through  them  and  a  host 
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of  other  generous  friends  of  the  white  race,  North  and 
South,  Tuskegee  and  her  revered  founder  have  lifted 
the  veil  of  ignorance  from  our  people  and  pointed 
the  way  to  progress  through  industry  and  intelligence. 
This  indispensable  service  has  awakened  in  us  the  de- 
sire and  determination  as  a  race  to  help  ourselves.  And 
we  shall  need  their  assistance  for  some  time  to  come; 
but  this  monument  which  has  just  been  unveiled, 
marks  the  beginning  of  ever-increasing  contributions 
from  the  Negro  race  to  Tuskegee  Institute,  an  awak- 
ening race  consciousness  and  race  pride,  and  a  resolute 
determination  to  bear  our  share  in  the  development  of 
our  own  people. 

As  I  walked  across  from  the  Chapel  to  this  monu- 
ment one  of  the  graduates  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
this  would  be  the  last  great  celebration  in  memory 
of  Mr.  Washington.  I  say  to  you  as  I  said  to  him — 
There  will  probably  never  be  another  of  this  kind,  but 
long  after  this  bronze  figure  has  cankered  and  this 
granite  base  has  weathered  down  to  the  sand  about  it; 
long  after  men  have  forgotten  what  we  say  or  do 
here  today — Yes,  as  long  as  human  beings  are  per- 
mitted to  inhabit  this  earth  with  its  measure  of  sin 
and  sorrow  and  its  abundant  blessing  and  opportuni- 
ties; so  long  as  righteous  a  civilization  depends  on 
brotherly  kindness,  mutual  co-operation,  love  and  peace; 
men  can  never  forget  that  here  in  Alabama  once 
lived  a  Negro  who  in  wondrous  humility  and  surpass- 
ing wisdom  did  a  conspicuous  work  in  advancing  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
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Alumni  Gives  $75,000 

Mr.  Principal:  We  of  the  Alumni  Association  real- 
ize how  futile  mere  words  must  be  to  adequately  ex- 
press our  determination  to  stand  by  your  side  in  your 
efforts  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Institute. 
They  have  therefore  instructed  me  to  hand  to  you  this 
further  evidence  of  their  purpose  in  the  form  of  cash 
and  pledges  amounting  to  $75,000.  This  sum  is  to 
constitute  a  progressive  Loyalty  Fund  to  be  added  to 
the  school's  endowment.  This  amount  in  cash  forms 
only  a  nucleus  to  which  shall  be  added,  in  successive 
years,  additional  contributions.  This  shall  be  the 
strongest  evidence  we  can  give  of  our  constant  deter- 
mination to  preserve  to  those  who  come  after  us  the 
glorious  heritage  of  our  immortal  Founder,  Booker  T. 
Washington. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  UNVEILING 
COMMITTEE 

Whereas  this  Committee  feels  its  inability  to  give 
any  fitting  expression  that  would  properly  set  forth 
the  grandeur  and  importance  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton's life  and  work,  for  if  the  height  of  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's monument  were  gauged  by  the  work  he  has 
done,  its  apex  would  be  swept  by  the  silvery  lining 
of  the  clouds  above  us;  if  it  were  measured  by  what 
he  has  done  for  his  race,  it  would  reach  the  golden- 
hued  stars;  if  it  were  estimated  by  what  he  accom- 
plished for  the  cause  of  humanity;  it  would  extend 
to  the  very  heavens  themselves;  if  rated  by  his  visions, 
it  would  cast  the  brightness  and  hope  of  his  benign 
spirit  into  the  life  of  every  living  creature.  Then  if 
its  circumference  were  taken,  it  would  embrace  the  en- 
tire earth. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  we  recommend  to 
the  ministers  of  all  our  churches,  the  teachers  of  all 
our  schools  and  also  the  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life 
that  they  unite  with  the  school  he  founded  and  his  ad- 
mirers in  bringing  about  the  annual  observance  of 
April  5th  as  Mr.  Washington's  birthday. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Negro  press  through- 
out the  country  is  hereby  requested  to  co-operate  with 
this  committee  in  this  carrying  out  of  the  plans  set 
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forth  in  these  resolutions,  in  order  that  the  youth  of 
the  race  both  of  present  and  the  generations  yet  un- 
born may  be  inspired  by  his  Hfe  and  work. 

J.  C  Napier,  Chairman 
Bishop  I.  B.  Scott 
Fred  R.  Moore 
Charles  H.  Brooks 
Frank  P.  Chisholm 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sing- 
ing of  "America".  The  purposes  of  many  had  been 
accomplished,  their  eyes  had  feasted  upon  the  memo- 
rial to  their  friend,  in  many  cases  their  benefactor. 
The  termination  of  the  event  brought  to  a  close  an 
epoch-making  day  in  the  history  of  the  Tuskegee 
Institute. 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  SENDS  LETTER 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Principal  Moton 
and  was  read  to  the  assemblage: 

I  want  to  contribute  my  little  part  to  the  satis- 
faction I  know  you  and  your  associates  of  the  Institute 
will  feel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Booker  T.  Washington. 

I  think  there  will  be  little  divergence  from  the  opin- 
ion that  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  Americans  of  his 
time,  and  that  the  work  which  he  inaugurated  and  so 
long  directed  is  already  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of 
his  attitude  toward  one  of  the  great  public  questions  of 
the  nation.  My  own  views  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  expressed  heretofore  with  all  the  earnestness  I 
could  command,  were  in  no  small  part  the  result  of  my 
observation  of  Mr.  Washington's  work  and  its  results. 

I  have  long  felt  that  he  was  visioned  the  right  w 
to  deal  with  our  national  problems  of  races,  in 
manner  most  likely  to  produce  the  best  effects  fr. 
the  standpoint  of  the  entire  nation  and  of  all  elemenus 
of  its  people.    I  am  glad  of  the  occasion  thus  to  sig- 
nify my  very  high  esteem  for  a  great  leader. 
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